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...art in this issue 


Our request in the last issue for comments 
on the JouRNAL’s modern art brought all 
favorable responses. Or almost all. One 
member confessed, **I do not like the pic- 
lures. But,” she added, ** I am a super-il- 
literate in modern art, and do not object 
al all to an attempt to improve my appre- 
ciation of it by repeated exposure.” 

The exposure this time is a miscellany, 
and rather limited because of last-minute 
demands on our 64 JOURNAL pages. For 
some lime we have wanted to reproduce 
Richard Lippold’s lovely Variation No.7; 
now we discover that he is also the creator 
of the World Tree, focal point of the Grad- 
uate Center at Harvard. The World Tree 
epitomizes the spirit of the new buildings 
that have come into being on America’s 
oldest campus, under the leadership of 
Professor Walter Gropius. 

Inevitably, it has drawn both facetious 
and serious comment. Mr. Lippold ex- 
plains in an interview for the Christian 
Science Monitor: “* The design grew from 
a desire on the artist's parl to make a three- 
dimensional statement of the world-unilty 
idea. The center of this construction is de- 
signed around a sphere. The ‘transpar- 
ency’ of the sphere gives opportunity to 
visualize inner tensions, such as activate 
all aspects of life: personal, social, and 
international. 

“Out of these inner relationships, the 
bursting stems and branches resolved the 
whole conception into a tree-like form, sug- 
gesting continuing growth . . . ils four 
main branches reaching to the main points 
of the compass, its trunk in the earth, and 
its exltremilies growing, unconcluded, in 
space.” 
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AM a politician — and so are you. Today 
l'i is essential that every citizen of the 
United States realize that we’re all poli- 
tidans. That is the basis upon which our 
Republic is founded, and it is the crux of 
the conflict between freedom-loving coun- 
tres and the Communist dictatorships. 
Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people can survive only if 
every citizen assumes his responsibility in 
choosing wise and honest representatives 
at all levels of government, and takes an 
interest in what those representatives do 
while in office. 

Today women voters outnumber the 
nen by nearly two million. They can con- 
rol the election in thirty-two states if 
they organize their efforts. I am not advo- 
ating that women form a separate politi- 
cal party, because I think good govern- 
nent requires a strong two-party system. 
But I do believe that since government 
wow affects every phase of our living, it 
iehooves the women to become active po- 
itical workers. The purity of the water 
we drink, the quality of the public educa- 
tion our children receive, the food that we 
tal, have very tangible connections with 
svernment. Today we pay in taxes at 
east 25 percent of our income, which 
‘onomists warn us is the limit for the 
“ety of our national welfare. It is to our 
interest, therefore, to elect officials of 
Vernment who have the wisdom and the 
integrity Lo see to it that we get efficient 
“tvice at a minimum of expense. 
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YOU 


can elect a president 


Division of the Republican National Committee. 


“Everyone’s a politician,”’ insists BERTHA S. ADKINS, 


who is Executive Director of the Women’s 


As college women we have the added 
responsibility to use our training in ana- 
lyzing issues. For example, inflation, 
which is causing such hardship for millions 
of our people on fixed incomes, we know 
is primarily the result of the production of 
goods for military rather than for con- 
sumer uses, and of the fiscal policies of our 
national government. We know that the 
suggested panacea of price and wage con- 
trols can affect only the symptoms — 
never the disease of inflation itself. Under- 
standing the causes of the situation we can 
take steps to correct them and help others 
to understand them also. 

We have to analyze a legislative bill to 
know its contents before we pass judg- 
ment on the voting of our representatives. 
Qualifying phrases that distort the objec- 
tives of the legislation are not always 
found in the news accounts of the voting. 

College women have been trained to see 
problems in perspective. They can use 
that training in determining the long- 
range effects of a political policy. They can 
ask the question, “Is this policy for the 
good of the nation in the future, or is it 
merely an expedient measure designed to 
capture the votes of a single segment of 
our populace?” 

This objective viewpoint must be ap- 
plied also to the personal relationships in 
politics. We need more women in elective 
posts of government at all levels. Yet 
women shy away from running for office. 
One of the deterrents is the tendency of 
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women to take remarks made in the heat 
of a campaign personally. They forget 
that the candidate for office is a symbol of 
the opposition and that as such she has to 
take plenty of criticism. 

Another deterrent is that women often 
lack funds to run a campaign. Political 
parties are financed by voluntary con- 
tributions, and it is a healthier thing for 
a large number of party members to con- 
tribute in small amounts than for a small 
group to contribute in large sums. Women 
have a responsibility in financing political 
activity, and I believe that as women take 
a larger part in raising funds their influ- 
ence will become greater in formulating 
policies. 


The Most Important Election .. . 


Only by being active in a political party 
can you be truly effective in choosing 
party leaders and candidates. The most 
important election in which a voter par- 
ticipates is the local primary. It is in the 
primaries that party officials are chosen. 
Yet too many people wait until the final 
elections to vote and then complain bit- 
terly about the choice of candidates. Pro- 
tests are raised that party “machines” 
control the choice of candidates. But who 
is responsible for the party machine? You 
are! An alert, organized group of voters 
‘an control party leadership. 

It is gratifying to know that so many of 
the AAUW branches are taking an active 
part in their community politics. I have 
noted in the JourNAL that many branches 
are compiling rosters of women well quali- 
fied for appointive and elective office. I 
know from my own experience as a former 
status of women chairman for Maryland 
that this is no easy job. 

And just compiling a list is not suffi- 
cient. You must take action to- promote 
these women. The AAUW members in 
Cadillac, Michigan, for example, did an 
excellent job in helping elect Judge Ruth 
Thompson to the present Congress, where 
she is proving herself to be an able and 
efficient representative. When you find an 
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able woman candidate, give her all the 
support possible. Work for her, contribute 
what you can to her campaign fund, and 
get as many people as possible to vote for 
her. 

At the present time those of us at home 
have an added responsibility in polities 
because of the increasing number of voters 
who are overseas or in the military service 
where voting by absentee ballot is diff. 
cult. There are almost 200,000 employes 
of the United States government overseas, 
according to the Byrd Committee, and 
there are three and one-half million in the 
armed services. Security regulations will 
not permit the Defense Department to say 
how many of these are overseas, but even 
those in this country find that state regu- 
lations governing absentee voting often 
hinder rather than help them to vote. 
Many men in the services have their wives 
and families living near their posts, and 
that takes even more voters from the 
home-base polls. It is difficult also for 
them to be well informed on candidates 
and issues when they are away from the 
scene of activity. Those of us who are at 
home and in touch with the situation must 
accept our responsibilities with greater 
seriousness if our government is to repre- 
sent a majority rather than a minority of 
the people. 


The Year of Decision 


The year 1952 has been called “The 
Year of Decision.” Our country faces 
grave problems at home and abroad. The 
threat of war governs our entire economy. 
Emphasis on materialistic wealth has 
weakened the spiritual values which have 
been the real strength of our nation. We 
need at the head of our government a man 
of courage, of integrity, of wisdom; one 
whose first consideration is for the nation 
and the perpetuation of its freedoms, 
rather than the entrenchment of a politi- 
cal party. The women of this country can 
determine who that man will be. 


Bertua S. ADKINS 
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DKINS 


**More women can vote in the next election than the 
total national vote in 1948,”’ says INDIA EDWARDS, 


Vice-Chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 


ETWEEN now and November 4, thou- 
B sands of appeals will be made to the 
American people urging them to take ad- 
vantage of one of their greatest privileges 
_. . the right to vote. 

Thomas Jefferson said eloquently: 


Every man and every body of men on earth 
possess the right of self government. They re- 
ceive it with their being from the hand of na- 
ture. Individuals exercise it by their single will; 
collections of men by that of their majority; 
for the law of the majority is the natural law 
of every society of men. 

These words are as true today as they 
were when Thomas Jefferson first uttered 
them. Yet I am afraid that we Americans 
sometimes forget them. The truth is that 
during the past half century the number 
of Americans who have expressed their 
political will at the polling booths has 
dropped sadly. In our last presidential 
election, that of 1948, only 51.7 percent of 
the eligible voters went to the polls. In our 
“off” year or non-presidential elections, 
the record is even poorer. 

If we compare our own voting record 
with that of other countries, we can only 
regretfully conclude that many of our 
people are fulfilling their duties as citizens 
on a part-time basis. In Great Britain’s 
election of 1951, no less than 83 percent of 
the eligible voters cast their ballots. In the 
last French general elections the percent- 
age was the same, while the 1948 Italian 
election brought out 94 percent of the 
electorate. Eighty-nine percent of the 
voters turned out in South Korea’s elec- 
tion in 1948, and 63 percent in India’s 
elections this year. 

These figures, on the surface, would 
indicate that the people of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, India, and Korea feel a 
bigger stake in their democracies than we 
do in ours. We know that this is not so, 
for when we have a red-hot campaign in 


the United States, we get a high turnout 
of voters. 

These ups and downs of voter interest, 
as though elections were great sporting 
events, are unfortunate. Our national life 
is dependent upon a continuing interest of 
voters in every election if we are to fulfill 
the needs of our democracy. What a stir- 
ring example of democratic citizenship it 
would be if our more than 97 million men 
and women potential voters would go to 
the polls this November! 


A Woman’s Year 


It is here that we, as women, have a 
tremendous responsibility. For this year is 
truly a woman’s year. The latest Census 
Bureau figures show that for the first time 
in the history of our country, potential 
women voters actually outnumber men 
voters by more than a million and a half. 
The figures made public by the Bureau of 
the Census only a few months ago show 
that there are 49,556,137 voting-age 
women in the United States, compared 
with 47,860,228 voting-age men. Even 
more striking is the fact that the number 
of women eligible to vote this year is 
greater than the total 1948 national vote. 

What does this mean? It means simply 
that if American women fulfill their duties 
as citizens they can name the “man of 
the year” . . . the man whose decisions 
will largely determine whether we con- 
tinue to move forward to strengthen the 
free world against aggression or whether 
we retreat into a dangerous isolationist 
shell; whether here at home we continue 
to make the great social progress that we 
have made in the past twenty years; or 
whether we turn our backs on the future 
and retreat into reaction. 

Yes, we as women can elect a president 
this year. Whether we do depends upon 
our willingness to get out and vote. 
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But it is not enough that we vote. It is 
important also that we know what we are 
voting for. Each ballot cast on November 4 
is not merely a vote for a man but an 
expression of how the voter believes our 
nation should meet the great issues we 
confront today. These issues concern 
peace, national security, and a sound 
economy. They involve thousands of day- 
by-day decisions which will determine 
whether the American standard of living 
continues upward or whether it slips trag- 
ically downward; whether our economy 
continues to expand or whether it slips 
back to that old road that led us to the 
boom and bust of the 1920's and the cat- 
astrophic depression of the early ’30’s. 

What is important for women to know 
is that the great decisions of our national 
life, whether at home or abroad, represent 
not alone the decisions of individual po- 
litical candidates but the political philoso- 
phies of the parties. 

Political history will show that rarely is 
the man separated from the party for 
whom he speaks. We have only to look 
at the record thus far made in the 82nd 
Congress to know that this is true. Despite 
all of the differences of individual opinion 
within both our great parties, we find that 
in the Senate, for example, the average 
Senator in both parties voted with his own 
party most of the time on controversial 
issues. Of 209 votes in the Senate, the two 
parties opposed each other on 119 votes 
embracing virtually all of the major issues 
of the day. The statistics show that the 
average Senator voted with his own party 
approximately 68 percent of the time. In 
the House, the record of party regularity 
is even higher. 

I cite these figures to emphasize the im- 
portance of basic party philosophy over 
individual personalities. And I think the 
figures also answer the criticism of many 
non-voters who too often excuse their 
apathy with the fallacious argument that 
there is no difference between the two 
parties. 

That women are perfectly capable of 
bearing their full share in the political life 
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of our country is becoming more and more 
evident every day. Women have distin- 
guished themselves in both our national 
and state legislatures. It is unfortunate 
that there are not more of them serving. 
Women have particularly distinguished 
themselves in appointive public office. 
Surely I need not cite the example of Mrs, 
Eleanor Roosevelt who, in truth, has be- 
come a leading world citizen as well as an 
extraordinarily effective representative of 
our country. 


Accomplishment Through 
Group Action 


With her example, and that of other 
women appointed to high policy posts in 
recent years, we as women can go forward 
with confidence that each can make an 
important contribution to the political life 
of our country. But that contribution can- 
not be made in solitary splendor. If it is 
to be effective, it must be made through 
group action through our political organi- 
zations. In a country so vast as ours, that 
is the best means of accomplishment. For 
that reason I have always urged that 
women join the party of their choice, that 
they participate in its activities on every 
level no matter how humble those activi- 
ties may seem. What I fear is not that 
women will fail in politics but rather that 
too many will turn their backs on polities. 

It isn’t easy in these days of grave for- 
eign and domestic problems to fulfill our 
duties as citizens. No one has put it more 
forthrightly than President Truman: 


The job of being an American citizen keeps 
growing more difficult and more important 
every day. ... £ As the problems before our 
country become more complicated and more 
dangerous, our citizens must give greater at- 
tention to their job of making the basic deci- 
sions. There is less margin for error than there 
used to be. Wrong decisions in this day and 
age may wreck the country, once and for all. 


These responsibilities become all the 

aig oe 

more important in view of today’s pre- 
ponderance of women as potential voters. 
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AAUW Attends 


World Conferences by Proxy 


To most American citizens, international 
conferences seem pretty distant. But actu- 
ally, just as the airplane and radio are 
bringing all the world closer to each one 
of us, SO various organization devices are 
making it possible for more and more 
citizens to say of an important interna- 
tional gathering, “I was there.” 

Today, we in AAUW may feel that we 
are present at many of the conferences 


Our Observer at the 


BY ANN ROBISON 


ym the six non-governmental observers 

from the United States who sailed for 
Paris on the steamship America, the pre- 
liminary activities of the Sixth Regular 
Session of the General Assembly began on 
October 25, 1951. More than one hundred 
members of the United States Mission to 
the United Nations and the United Na- 
tions Affairs Office in Washington were on 
hoard. With the Secretary of State and 
nine of the ten U. S. delegates and alter- 
nates on the ship, there were opportunities 
to become acquainted with the new mem- 





The author was AAUW’s official observer at the 
last session of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Mrs. Robison is also international relations 
chairman of the New Jersey State Division. 
With Mrs. Robison in Paris for the sessions was 
the New Jersey State President, Jean Prochazka 
(Mrs. J. A.), who served as AAUW’s observer 
alternate. 


that are helping to shape world history. 
Sometimes our viewpoint as educated 
women is represented by an accredited 
AAUW observer, sometimes by a member 
of the Association who is attending in an 
official capacity. The following articles 
give you an AAUW-member view of 
recent important meetings in which we, 
as members of the Association, thus had 
a vicarious part. 


U.N. General Assembly 


bers and to renew acquaintance with those 
who had served at previous sessions. 

Three briefing sessions were held during 
the crossing, with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Dr. Philip Jessup, and the Honorable 
Dean Acheson, respectively. These off- 
the-record meetings at which our top 
policy-makers and government spokesmen 
talked with candor and without fear of 
being quoted or misquoted contributed 
immeasurably to our understanding of the 
background of the issues which confronted 
the Assembly. 

On the ship, as in the experiences which 
were to follow in Paris, it was the exchange 
of thought which was most important. 
The observers, from their knowledge of 
the resolutions and policies of their or- 
ganizations and contacts with the mem- 
bership, were able to make known the 
peoples’ reactions and points of view. The 
governmental representatives, in turn, 
shared with us their thinking and inter- 
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pretation of world affairs from the view- 
point of government policy and the many 
sources open to them which are not avail- 
able to people out of government. 

Although sixty-one persons from the 
United States were accredited to represent 
national organizations at the Sixth As- 
sembly, only about thirty-five partici- 
pated actively in the NGO (Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations) liaison program in 
Paris. The regularly scheduled briefing 
sessions at the Palais de Chaillot, and 
NGO delegation luncheons, made it pos- 
sible to maintain daily contact between 
the U.S. delegation and the American ob- 
servers. There were, of course, innumera- 
ble social and semi-official functions which 
extended the possibilities of interchange of 
ideas and information. . 

One cannot overemphasize the value of 
this close liaison between the policy people 
and those who speak for the United States 
in the U.N. There is no doubt that NGO 
interests and contributions affect their 
thinking and modify their action. This is 
an intangible which cannot be put down 
on paper nor measured with exactness. 
Often just the emotional reaction of his 
listeners, which every speaker learns to 
detect, has its effect on the delegate who is 
presenting his views to the observers. The 
delegates who came to speak to us always 
gave evidence by their carefully prepared 
notes and their serious presentations that 
they were sensitive to NGO reactions. 

The observers were given ample oppor- 
tunity to question government policy and 
to suggest changes. The unanimous NGO 
disapproval of the rigid U. S. position on 
the question of this country’s share of the 
U.N. budget, and the cables and letters 
from their national organizations (among 
them, one from the AAUW), undoubtedly 
influenced the U. S. vote on the budget 
resolution in the Assembly. 

The relationship between the U. S. dele- 
gates and the representatives of organiza- 
tions is impressive to other delegations. 
Seeing the U. S. delegates and observers 
lunching or conferring together is con- 
vincing evidence that in the United States 
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the voices of the people are being heard 
and listened to. Russian insistence that 
the United States Government is the tool 
of Wall Street has a hollow sound when 
about thirty American NGOs (with no 
connection with Wall Street) become as 
well known to delegates of the member- 
nations as are the official governmental 
delegates themselves. In some instances, 
non-governmental observers who have 
been representing one or more organiza- 
tions since 1945 are more familiar at the 
U.N. sessions than the delegates, who are 
appointed for only one session and are not 
seen again. 

It was reported that at one of the side 
meetings with members of a number of 
delegations, the United States spokesman 
said, when her opinion was sought on a 
proposal which had been made, that from 
the American point of view it would not 
do at all because the American people just 
would not stand for it. When the inter- 
national representatives approached the 
NGOs, they received corroboration from 


the representatives of peoples’ groups — 
that they would indeed not tolerate the 
projected action. 


A Word for Continuity 


A word should be said here on the con- 
tinuity of service both for governmental 
and non-governmental representation. 
Some of the good work of the U.N. has 
to be done outside of official meetings, 
through personal contacts. In this area, it 
is necessary to know the delegation and 
secretariat personnel and to be known by 
them. Often one’s contribution to the U.N. 
is as much a matter of whom you know as 
what you know. This implies more than a 
formal introduction. Only through years 
of working together can there be engen- 
dered the mutual respect essential in this 
cooperative effort. 

The obverse of the coin of governmental 
and non-governmental liaison is the serv- 
ice which the observer can render to the 
membership of her organization. Her ex- 
perience in the U.N. should be shared by 
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the membership through all the media 
available to the organization. And written 
reports, however valuable, should be sup- 
plemented by personal contact between 
the observer and the branches. It would 
be well if the kind of activity which is de- 
scribed above relating to observer-delegate 
liaison could be duplicated for observer- 
membership relationship. The members 
would feel a more personal interest in the 
work of the world organization. 

In addition to following the work of the 
General Assembly and participating in the 
NGO programs in Paris, I flew to Vienna 
and Stockholm for week-end seminars ar- 
ranged by the Conference Group of Na- 
tional U. S. Organizations for the U.N., 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Cultural 
Attachés in the two cities. In January, I 
was privileged to be among the four ob- 


servers who visited Milan at the invitation 
of the U. S. Mission to the U.N., where I 
addressed a group of women leaders called 
together by the president of the Milanese 
Federation of University Women. 

In each of the three cities, the U. S. 
Embassy and consulate officials assisted 
us in orienting ourselves quickly to the 
new environment by intensive briefing 
sessions. Our schedules were planned with 
a view to providing opportunity for meet- 
ing people from many strata of society. 
The results of our contacts at informal 
meetings, at parties, on sight-seeing ex- 
peditions, at meals, and at the opera can- 
not be overstated in terms of information 
gained from both sides and in terms of the 
great imponderable known as interna- 
tional understanding. 


Editor’s Note: AAUW members should also know of the important work of the IFUW 
consultant to the U.N. Economic and Social Council. Dr. Janet Robb, who serves in this 
capacity, has an interesting report in the March 1952 News Letter of the IFUW, which 
has been sent to branch presidents for distribution. 


EIFFEL TOWER, 1910. 


Robert Delaunay 





A Consumer Adviser Looks at FAO 


BY PERSIA CAMPBELL 


HE sixth session of the U.N. Food and 

Agriculture Organization, now num- 
bering sixty-eight nations, met in Rome, 
Italy, from November 19 to December 8, 
1951, in a beautiful ultra-modern building 
of marble and glass, just completed by the 
Italian Government as a permanent head- 
quarters for FAO. It is a five-minute walk 
from the majestic Coliseum, ruin of Im- 
perial Rome, but in Rome there seems 
nothing incongruous about such proximity. 

The U.S. Delegation was led by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
and included high-ranking officials of the 
Departments of State, Agriculture, and 
Interior. Though there was criticism at 
times of American policy, there was noth- 
ing but praise for the quality of the Amer- 
ican representatives; they commanded 
genuine respect as persons, and that is 
good to know. The State Department ap- 
pointed me a member of the Delegation as 
consumer adviser, and also no doubt be- 
cause of my position as co-chairman of the 
National Conference of Non-Governmen- 
tal Organizations on FAO. The AAUW is 
represented in this National Conference 
by Mrs. Robert Lamkin, who wrote on 
FAO objectives in the January JouRNAL. 

The functioning of an international con- 
ference takes on a different aspect when 
seen from the viewpoint of an official dele- 
gate rather than from the post of a non- 
governmental observer. For one thing, the 
delegate is closer to the decision-making 
process. The agenda of an FAO conference 
is always circulated to member govern- 
ments several weeks in advance of the 
meeting, together with relevant docu- 
ments from the highly expert staff of the 
Persia Campbell, assistant professor of economics 
at Queens College, Flushing, New York, has long 
been interested in consumer problems. She is a 


member of the AAUW Social Studies Committee. 
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FAO Secretariat. In the United States, 
ach item on the agenda is carefully con- 
sidered, and an agreement as to the U. §. 
position arrived at, by the official Inter- 
Agency Committee on FAO, on which sit 
representatives of all interested federal 
departments. On this committee also sit, 
as advisers, members of the steering com- 
mittee of the Non-Governmental Confer- 
ence referred to above. Since the AAUW 
representative is a member of this steering 
committee, she has a direct advisory func- 
tion in the formulation of U.S. policy — 
an opportunity and a responsibility! 

The U.S. Delegation therefore goes to 
the international conference with a set of 
position papers on the agenda items; they 
cannot depart significantly from the 
course laid down, whatever the develop- 
ments of the conference, except on ex- 
plicit cabled instructions from Washing- 
ton, which of course is kept in daily touch 
with the trend of events. 


Continuous Decisions 


The Delegation does, however, have to 
make continuous decisions on strategy, on 
the tempo and emphasis of argument, on 
recommendations to Washington for a 
shift in position, and so on. Sessions of the 
Rome conference usually began at ten, 
and every morning at nine, members of 
the U.S. Delegation met at the Embassy 
to go over developments of the day before 
and plans for the day to come. Informal 
meetings might also be held during the 
sessions, or in the evening over a delecta- 
ble Italian dinner. Daily cocktail parties 
given by different delegations also af- 
forded opportunities for informal personal 
conversation (and perhaps a little lobby- 
ing!) with members of other delegations. 

But of course all this was incidental to 
the sessions of the conference itself, morn- 












ing, afternoon and sometimes into the 
evening, for a three-week period. A hectic 
time, believe me, particularly amidst the 
fascinations of a beautiful, historic city. 

Because Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries are no longer members, there was no 
deep political cleavage in the conference. 
In a brilliant address before the general 
assembly, Secretary of State Acheson re- 
ferred with regret to the fact that Russia 
had withdrawn from the FAO in its early 
development, for he felt that perhaps in 
the largely technical task of getting 
enough food for everyone, a modus vi- 
vendi might have been found for universal 
cooperation. 


The Question of Money 


The conference agenda, covering the 
vast area of human interest comprised in 
FAO objectives, was handled mainly 
through three major committees, the first 
dealing with matters of general policy, the 
second with the program-of-work of the 
Secretariat, and the third with such house- 
keeping matters as money. The problem 
of money, of course, cut across all discus- 
sions, and became highly controversial, 
the major question being whether the 
regular budget should be raised from five 
million dollars (not billion) to five and a 
quarter million, an increase which the 
U.S. Delegation was bound by its instruc- 
tions not to support, though it urged many 
of the programs which made the increase 
necessary ! The increase was finally passed, 
the U. S. Delegation being recorded as 
“abstaining” from voting. The United 
States will pay 30 percent of the total 
budget. The FAO will also have a grant 
from the U.N. expanded technical assist- 
ance fund about equal to its regular 
budget. But what a pittance it seems set 
against the job to be done! 

Nevertheless, there was a general feel- 
ing during the conference that the FAO 
was really getting down to the practical 
work for which it was established. For in- 
stance, in the field of technical assistance, 
the Secretariat had already signed agree- 
ments with 48 countries, and had 226 ex- 
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perts from 32 countries either in the field 
or returned from short-term assignments; 
45 more were in process of being assigned, 
and requests for another 107 had just been 
received — a very considerable achieve- 
ment for which the Director General was 
highly praised by many delegations. 

In developing policy for the next two 
years, and establishing priorities for differ- 
ent programs to be carried out by the 
Secretariat, the conference was confronted 
by the hard fact that world population is 
increasing faster than the food supply. In 
some developed areas like the United 
States there has been a relative increase 
in agricultural output, but this in itself 
raises the problem of distributing “sur- 
plus” products to areas of greatest need, 
which often lack buying power. There 
must be a general expansion of produc- 
tion, with intensive efforts in the coun- 
tries of greatest need. 

One of the significant decisions of the 
conference was a unanimous agreement to 
strive for an overall increase in output of 
at least 1 to 2 percent above the rate of 
population growth, for the next five years. 
The importance of this agreement is to be 
measured not by the relatively low figures 
set in the goal, but in the setting of the 
goal itself. 


Follow-up 


Perhaps the significance of the decision 
was not fully grasped until some weeks 
later when a letter from the Director- 
General, Mr. Norris E. Dodd, called 
the attention of each member government 
to its commitment “to prepare agricul- 
tural development plans, suited to local 
circumstances, aimed to meet its part of 
the general agreement,” and, in effect, 
asking how the plans were getting along. 
This means, for instance, that we must 
begin to look at our domestic program in 
the light of a specific international obliga- 
tion, though of course FAO can only ad- 
vise and request, not enforce any action. 

Any considerable expansion of produc- 
tion in underdeveloped countries will de- 
pend to a considerable extent on technical 
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assistance from abroad — a passing on of 
know-how, and of an experimental atti- 
tude of mind, not only to governments but 
to the working farmers themselves, mil- 
lions of whom are illiterate, disease-ridden, 
lacking initiative. They need the kind 
of service American farmers have had 
through the extension or county-agent 
system, and member governments are be- 
ginning to recognize this need. Simple but 
effective improvements can be made with- 
out great capital cost. 

Unfortunately in many countries the 
men who till the soil have little stake in 
it — impoverished peasants on great es- 
tates, renters at exorbitant rates, small 
owners in heavy debt to creditors, ete. It 
is present American policy, promoted by 
our representatives at the United Nations 
General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council as well as at FAO, to work 
for reform in land tenure as an incentive 
to increased production, and for better 
credit facilities, cooperative marketing, 
and so on. It is hoped that such reform 
would also lead to greater social stability. 
A U.S. resolution on land reform (broadly 
interpreted) was adopted unanimously by 
the FAO conference. Indeed, throughout 
the conference, U.S. leadership in program 
was evident, partly because of the quality 
of the delegates, and also because of the 
attention given beforehand to the agenda. 
(Note: always do your homework before 
going to conferences, but some flexibility 
in decision is desirable.) 


The Role of NGOs 


One matter which deserved more atten- 
tion than it was given at Rome was the 
role of non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) in United Nations affairs. A spe- 
cial committee of the FAO conference 
recommended the setting up or strength- 
ening of an official FAO committee in each 
country — corresponding to the U. S. In- 
ter-Agency Committee referred to above. 
The conference committee also agreed on 
the desirability of including in these na- 
tional committees non-governmental ad- 
visers, and including such advisers in the 
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official delegations to conferences. The 
U. S. and French delegations were the 
only ones with consumer advisers, though 
several others included representatives 
from producer groups. 

There is also the matter of international 
NGOs as consultants or observers at inter- 
national conferences. The International 
Federation of University Women has con- 
sultants at U.N. headquarters, New York, 
and at UNESCO, Paris, but not at FAO, 
Rome, which seems to me unfortunate. 
As Mrs. Lamkin pointed out in the Jan- 
uary JOURNAL, university women can 
contribute valuable leadership in all coun- 
tries in the fight against hunger, not only 
in the technical field, but also in promot- 
ing a new social attitude, a positive atti- 
tude, toward FAO objectives. 

A few civic groups had _representa- 
tives at Rome — the Associated Country- 
women of the World, the International 
Council of Women, the Commission of the 
Churches, and some others; but they took 
no formal part in conference proceedings, 
and in the one organized meeting for 
NGOs they were completely overshad- 
owed by representatives of producer 
groups, notably the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers (IFAP). 
The IFAP were said to have twenty-five 
representatives at the conference as official 
delegates and consultants. 

There is a vast opportunity for civic 
groups to cooperate, not only in assisting 
governments to fulfill their formal obliga- 
tions and promote popular understanding 
of the FAO, but also in developing direct 
contact between members of the different 
national units in working out FAO pro- 
grams. The AAUW might, for instance, 
establish continuing relations with univer- 
sity women in India who are trying to 
carry out nutrition programs at the village 
level. The wife of the Indian Minister for 
Agriculture told me that the local food 
councils would greatly appreciate gifts of 


‘suitable cooking utensils, and the like. 


This is only one possibility. To have a part 
in FAO is to share in one of the most ex- 
citing adventures of our day. 
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U.N. Commission Tackles Women’s Problems 


BY OLIVE REMINGTON GOLDMAN 


aM glad to give a brief review and pre- 
| view of the Commission of the Status of 
Women of the United Nations. As I write, 
the American delegation is en route to 
Geneva for the Sixth Session, from March 
4 through the first week of April. 

The steadily increasing interest in the 
Commission has been shown rather dra- 
matically this past year by the increase of 
the membership from fifteen to eighteen 
members, in response to the large number 
of countries who sought representation on 
the Commission. 

Another evidence of the serious con- 
sideration the Commission has won within 
the last few years is the rather surprising 
vote of 40 to 10 at the General Assembly 
this winter, asking the Economic and 
Social Council to continue the Commis- 
son on annual meetings rather than re- 
duce its sessions to one each two years, as 
the United States and other economically- 
minded nations wished for all functional 
commissions excepting Human Rights. 

The agenda item of the greatest interest 
toAAUW membership is probably the one 
usually labeled Equal Pay for Equal 
Work. This year the United States delega- 
tion is asking to alter that title to Eco- 
nomic Opportunities for Women, and list 
beneath that, first, the ILO’s action in 
drafting a Recommendation and a Con- 
vention on Equal Pay for Equal Work. 
The U. S. delegate, Freida Miller, head of 
the Women’s Bureau, voted for the pas- 
sage of both last summer at Geneva, and 
itis, of course, high in the interest of our 


Olive R. Goldman (Mrs. Marcus) is a member 
and former international relations chairman of 
the Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, Branch. She is 
the official U.S. Representative to the U.N. Com- 
mssion of the Status of Women, and sent this 
message from the boat, on her way to the Com- 
mssion’s meeting in Paris. 


Commission and all women’s organiza- 
tions. 

The second item would be Part-Time 
Work for Women, which AAUW has 
studied so effectively. Through this means 
we hope to develop opportunities for con- 
structive use of many of our most able 
women during the time when children and 
household duties make heavy demands 
upon them. 

The third item will be Economic Oppor- 
tunities for Older Women, and the fourth 
an item to consider Discrimination against 
the Professional Woman, in all fields. 
Those of us who have taught in American 
schools and universities realize the slim 
opportunities for deanships or full pro- 
fessorships in the overwhelmingly mascu- 
line faculties in our coeducational institu- 
tions. The same discriminations apply in 
most other professions as well, and U.N. 
studies of this matter will carry forward a 
subject that has always been of great 
interest to college women. 


Concern for Women 


The other items, on Public Law, Pri- 
vate Law, and Participation of Women in 
the United Nations (still shockingly low 
in all higher brackets), are continued with 
new reports. Unfortunately, too few gov- 
ernments have yet returned their ques- 
tionnaires upon Family Law to provide 
full examination of that subject. 

Under Education, the most interesting 
paper is the one on Vocational Education 
of Women in all member countries. This 
was prepared by the International Labor 
Organization at our request, and is a bril- 
liant study which will be of interest to all 
who are concerned about vocational guid- 
ance and training. 

The Convention on political rights of 
women, which always gains first of all 
among those nations which do not yet 
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give the vote to women, has been sent on 
to our government for comment. The 
United States would prefer a Convention 
of simpler language similar to that used at 
Bogota, since we feel that if women have 
the right to vote and to be elected to na- 
tional office, they can win whatever other 
part they desire in public life. However, if 
the Commission prefers a_three-article 
Convention as it did last year, we will 
still support the Convention although we 
may have to abstain upon a third article 
if it conflicts with our state-federal clause, 
or introduces other insoluble issues. 

The Convention on Nationality of Mar- 
ried Women is being drafted by the Com- 
mission of International Law and may be 
on our desks when we reach Geneva. I feel 
we are indebted especially to Mr. Manley 


Hudson for the Commission’s willing. 
ness to proceed with this Convention so 
promptly. It can do much to solve some 
of the most crucial problems of some who 
find themselves with dual nationality, or 
even stateless, under present laws. 

As we go into this meeting with so much 
at stake and such a heavy agenda to cover 
—a meeting that could accomplish much 
to rid us of restrictions which prevent 
women’s full progress around the world — 
I hope that the time and energy of the 
Commission will not be wasted by a prop- 
aganda drive by the Communists or their 
profitless attack upon nations, as has hap- 
pened in many other meetings. I hope that 
by lessened tensions and full concentra- 
tion upon the agenda we may achieve 
joint constructive work. 


PLANT. 1925 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
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We Also Have a Part in UNESCO 


BY HELEN D. BRAGDON 


HE small boy who informed his mother 

that his class had talked about “Crisco” 
in school was not much more confused 
about Unesco than are many adults. 

What are the A-B-C’s of this United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, — especially for AAUW 
members? I submit these: 

(a) The organization is one of thirteen 
specialized agencies connected with the 
United Nations, for which we have voted 
“effective support.” 

(b) Since Unesco is still young (estab- 
lished 1945), its program and activities are 
decidedly flexible. 

c) While Paris is the clearing-house head- 
quarters for sixty-four states, each coun- 
try may set up a National Commission on 
Unesco. 

Dr. George Stoddard, past president of 
our U. S. Commission on Unesco, de- 
«ribes the nature and functions of the 
Commission thus: 


This body was formed by an act of Congress 
for the purpose of advising the government and 
for assisting in the development of the inter- 
national program of Unesco. Of its one hundred 
members, sixty are representatives of national 
organizations that have an explicit interest in 
the promulgation of peace through education. 
This list of sixty does not remain the same. A 
rotation system has been established whereby 
hew organizations come into it for a period of 
years. . . . Now, anybody that belongs to any 
one of these organizations has a direct connec- 
tion with Unesco. All these organizations on 
the national basis, and many on an interna- 
tional basis, are encouraged to bring Unesco 
into a focus. They utilize printed materials, 
radio and television programs, 
groups and town meetings. 


RGEEeemeneeee 


discussion 


AAUW is one of the sixty organizations repre- 
ented on the U. S. Commission, and the AAUW 
feneral Director, Dr. Bragdon, is a member of 
the Program Committee, and also of the Member- 
ship and Nom inating Committees. 


Among the Commission’s members are 
Reinhold Niehbuhr of Union Theological 
Seminary; Milton Lord, the head of the 
Boston Public Library; Carroll Binder of 
the Minneapolis Tribune; President Wells 
of Indiana University; Myrna Loy (recent- 
ly married to the new Assistant Secretary 
of State, Howard Sargent); Mare Connelly 
of the Authors League; Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith (R) and Senator Benton (D); 
Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress. 

All but six of the Unesco member coun- 
tries now have their own national com- 
missions for Unesco. A short time ago a 
meeting of these commissions from South 
Asia and the Pacific was called in Bang- 
kok. There were delegates from Afghanis- 
tan, Australia, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Laos, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Burma, and Viet Nam, 
— an imposing array! 

The purpose of Unesco, according to its 
constitution, is: 


to contribute to peace and security by promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which are affirmed for the 
peoples of the world, without distinction of 
race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Please note that a purpose which calls 
for “collaboration among the nations” is 
not a purpose which sanctions the out- 
worn “either-or” argument as to national 
citizenship, the contention that one is 
either a good citizen of the United States 
or a supporter of the United Nations. In 
like fashion, long years ago a woman 
could, in public opinion, either be a suc- 
cessful homemaker or have a career. Still 
earlier in our history, a man might be re- 
garded either as a loyal adherent of his 
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state or as an advocate of the new Federal 
Government. 

Today, we do not consider that the 
single unit is blotted out or engulfed when 
a county acts for its towns, or a state for 
its counties, or there is an intercollegiate 
or interdenominational or interorganiza- 
tional stand with proper control taken in- 
stead of the voice of a single college or 
organization. 

On an international scale, someone has 
expressed it this way: “We are judging 
not a body with its own will, virtues, and 
failings, but the swum of individual govern- 
ments acting on and expressing their indi- 
vidual wills, virtues, and failings.” 

With a present budget of about eight 
and one-half million, Unesco’s main en- 
deavors fall under seven departments: 
education, natural sciences, social sci- 
ences, cultural activities, exchange of 
persons, mass communication, and techni- 
val assistance. Limited space forbids a 
coverage of these seven areas, but illustra- 
tions from three of them will especially 
interest AAUW readers. 


Education. — Over one-half the peoples 
of the world can neither read nor write. 
In South and Southeast Asia, the propor- 
tion is eight-tenths. Less than a year ago, 
in Patzcuaro, Mexico, Unesco sponsored 
the first training center in fundamental 
education. Teachers trained in this center 
will go forth to deal with illiteracy. Other 
centers are planned as funds are available, 
— in Africa, South Asia, the Far East, the 
Near East, and elsewhere. 

Setting up such a project is not a simple 
matter. There are many questions: the 
appropriate language, the methods of 
teaching how to read and write, the prepa- 
ration of materials and visual aids, the use 
of radio, the role of libraries and museums, 
the encouragement of popular arts, and 
how to train in citizenship along with 
educational skills. 

The Unesco Courier describes Patzcuaro: 
Six thousand feet up among the hills of the 
plateau and only slightly above the incredibly 
blue lake, Patzeuaro is one of the most exotic 
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of Mexican towns. Its market, enclosed by 
motley colonial arcades, has been a meeting 
place for centuries. On Friday mornings, long 
before sunrise, Tarascans with their wives and 
children in crowded ancient buses, on mule. 
back, or simply on foot, come along the wind- 
ing road leading from the lake to the town. Old 
and young, all carry their heavy burden of 
things produced during the week. 

By ten in the morning the square is crowded 
with people. Baskets and fruits and serapes, 
fish and fishing-nets, pottery and straw som- 
breros are on display. Among the pyramids of 
color, of restless poultry and frolicking chil- 
dren, there is also the open-air apothecary’s 
stall, displaying its strange assortment of dried 
sea-urchins, alligator heads, earths, and herbs, 
surrounded by dancing masks and a thousand 
other exciting things. 

On their way back to the little pier where 
their quaint dug-out canoes are waiting, they 
pass a gate with a simple notice nailed over it: 
‘International Territory — United Nations.” 
Behind the gate are the Headquarters of 
CREFAL (Centro Regional de Educacién 
Fundamental de América Latina), Latin Amer- 
ica’s first training center for rural educators, 
set up by Unesco. From its windows, looking 
out across the lake, one can see the “labora- 
tory,” the villages of the Tarascans. 

This laboratory and the teachers and 
trainees in it may help combat a violent 
outbreak of malaria among the villagers, 
deal with an epidemic among their pigs, 
show the advantages of a power press for 
the village craft of straw-hat making, or 
demonstrate how a house may be better 
lighted and more sanitary. The village 
teams always have five specialized train- 
ees — in health, economics, labor prob- 
lems, basic education, and recreation ac- 
tivities. One of the Mexican teachers pul 
it this way: “Our way is the painful slow 
method of teaching people how they cat 
change their lives. It is not imposed, it is 
developed. . . . It is slow, but it is lasting.” 

Another part of the education program 
consists of such projects as the education 
of women for responsible citizenship and 
the hoped-for 1954 regional conference in 
Latin America on the education of women. 


The Sciences. — Unesco’s work in the 
natural sciences, according to one of the 
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program reports, may be divided into 
three sections. The first relates to the 
development of international collabora- 
tion, the second to international planning 
of scientific research for improvement of 
man’s living conditions, and the third to 
improvement in science and teaching and 
the spread of scientific knowledge and 
methods throughout the world. 

Scientific collaboration will receive a 
real impetus from the first international 
laboratory of the U.N., which will open in 
Italy this year. This will be an interna- 
tional Computation Center. Dr. Bodet, 
Director-General of Unesco, has evaluated 
the center as — 


an achievement beyond the means of any sin- 
gle nation, but not beyond the resources of 
several nations acting together — where enor- 
mous, intricate machines will calculate, at in- 
conceivable speed, the measurements of a dam, 
the proportions of a nuclear energy station, or 
the connection between various kinds of popu- 
lation statistics, and where research workers 
will painstakingly evolve other even cleverer 
and quicker machines, to be the faithful help- 
ers of all who work for the common welfare of 
mankind. 


Unesco — Exchange of Persons. By the 
end of 1952, some sixty or more fellowship 
and interne awards will have been made in 
fields of Unesco’s work. Then too, there 
are plans for visits by a few teams of dis- 
tinguished professors. Studies are con- 
templated on the evaluation of various 
Exchange of Persons programs, for the 
purpose of developing certain criteria for 
successful operation. One proposed study 
is one on which we have some interesting 
data in our own International Grant 
program, — “‘a study of the social and cul- 
tural implications of international study 
experience.” 


Unesco, the Citizen, and the U.N. The 
U.S. Commission has as one of its major 
projects education about the United Na- 
tions. Its recent conference in New York 
was on the theme: The Citizen and the 
United Nations. In our own AAUW con- 
vention of 1951, support was voted thus: 


“Effective participation in and strength- 
ening of the United Nations and _ its 
affiliated agencies.” 

On Memorial Day, 1951, there was pre- 
sented to Ambassador Warren Austin a 
Declaration from ten national women’s 
organizations. It said in part: 


Each of our organizations arrives at its policies 
separately through democratic procedures. 
Each woman in her own organization can have 
a part in electing the leaders who serve only 
for limited periods of time. Each member can 
have a voice in influencing positions on ques- 
tions of national and international policy. Each 
member has an opportunity for leadership. 

Through this representative process, we 
have all supported the United Nations. We 
stand for the principle of collective security. 
We know also that no one nation, however 
strong, can alone secure a lasting peace. We 
now affirm our belief that in the success of the 
United Nations lies our best hope for a peace- 
ful world. Through its organs and its special- 
ized agencies vast humanitarian programs are 
going forward and, in spite of great obstacles, 
progress has been made toward achieving a 
free world where the dignity of the individual 
is of first importance regardless of race, sex, 
color, or creed. 


Literature about Unesco. There are some 
excellent and reliable sources of informa- 
tion about Unesco. The pamphlet, Unesco 
. . . What it is ... What it does... 
How it works, may be secured from the 
Unesco Offices, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. In our own list of 
AAUW publications you will find A Guide 
to U.N.’s Specialized Agencies by Frances 
Lee McGillicuddy. A Department of 
State publication, number 4289 (30 cents) 
may be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. It is a highly 
informative, illustrated booklet on the 
United Nations and You. The Unesco 
World Review, giving weekly radio news, 
sponsored by the United States National 
Commission for Unesco, can be secured. 
The official publication of the world of 
Unesco itself, the Courier, may be ob- 
tained by subscription from the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Equal Rights Amendment 


BY 


PRO 


INCE 1923 the Equal Rights Amend- 
S ment has been introduced in every 
successive Congress, but has never been 
brought to the floor of either House for a 
vote. In 1925 the amendment was recom- 
mended for study by AAUW, and in 1939 
the Association voted to oppose it, 
mainly on the ground that it would do 
away with protective legislation for 
which women had fought. Each conven- 
tion since has confirmed this stand. 

The 1951 convention voted to oppose 
“any equal rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution unless such amendment provides 


KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
Member of Congress (R), New York 


CON 


BY REVA BECK BOSONE 
Member of Congress (D), Utah 


safeguards for the health, safety, and 
general welfare of women.” 

The Status of Women Committee, 
meeting last fall, decided to re-examine 
the pros and cons of the Equal Rights 
Amendment on the basis of changing 
times. A report of this study will be given 
at the Status of Women Committee meet- 
ing next fall, and a summary will appear 
in the JOURNAL. 

To refresh the minds of AAUW mem- 
bers on some of the attitudes toward the 
Equal Rights Amendment, we asked two 
Congresswomen to express their views. 


A Step Toward Freedom 


The so-called Equal Rights Amendment 
has been before the Congress for many 
years, ever since women obtained the 
right to vote in the United States. 

The amendment is, in fact, the natural 
corollary to woman’s suffrage, and while 
less spectacular, is none the less an inte- 
gral part of the program to give the women 
of our country complete equality and to 
make them first-class citizens under the 
Constitution. 

The heart of the Amendment is the 
following section of the Resolution: 


Equality of rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex. Congress and the 
several States shall have power, within their 
respective jurisdictions, to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 
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This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States. 


This amendment shall take effect one year 
after the date of ratification. 


Incidentally this part of the bill was 
first used as a plank of the Republican 
Party platform of 1944 and again ap- 
peared as a party plank in the platforms of 
the Republican and Democratic and Pro- 
gressive Parties in 1948 as follows: 

We favor submission by Congress to the States 
of an amendment to the Constitution providing 
for equal rights for men and women. 

We favor job opportunities in the postwar 
world open to men and women alike without 
discrimination in rate of pay because of sex. 





as 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


The Democratic 
follows: 


platform read as 
We favor legislation assuring equal pay for 
equal work regardless of sex. 

We recommend to Congress submission of a 
constitutional amendment on equal rights for 
women. 

In view of these facts it would seem 
that action on this amendment is long 
overdue. 

Someone will ask, quite properly, why 
this amendment has been before the Con- 
gress since 1923 and has had twenty-five 
hearings and has been a plank in all party 
platforms recently and yet is not acted 
upon or even brought out of committee. 
The answer is that the real opposition to 
the amendment stems from certain wom- 
en’s organizations who are afraid of losing 
what they consider protective laws. But 
equal pay for equal work is far more valu- 
able and necessary to the modern woman 
than any amount of so-called protective 
legislation. And equal pay will never be 
achieved until the amendment is made a 
part of the Constitution. 

We women are well able today to take 
our place beside our men on an equal 
footing. I have no illusions that it will all 
be plain sailing. I realize full well that we 
will have to take the rough with the 
smooth, and I think we are willing and 
able to do just that. 

A great deal has been made of the so- 
called physical and biological handicaps of 
women and of the necessity that these 
create for certain protective legislation. I 
cannot agree with this view. I believe that 
women are, on the whole, stronger physi- 
cally than men. The life expectancy of 
women in the United States is about five 
years greater than that of men. 

Much is made of the hazard and handi- 
cap of maternity. This, again, is exagger- 
ated. Maternity is not a disease; it is a 
natural and a perfectly normal function. 
Women in industry and labor should be 
allowed maternity bonuses and benefits 
for the necessary time that they have to 
absent themselves. There is just as good 
and better reason for maternity bonuses 


as for soldier bonuses, and this in no way 
conflicts with the idea of equality. 

The present laws prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women in certain industries 
and _ prohibiting night work mitigate 
strongly against women. What a farce it is 
not to allow women to run elevators at 
night, at higher pay, or to wait on tables at 
night when trays are lighter and tips 
higher, and then to grant exceptions al- 
lowing them to do the heavy cleaning in 
offices at low pay all through the night. 


Free to Work as Equals 


No; women neither need nor want pro- 
tective legislation. They want to be free to 
work as equals, asking for no special priv- 
ileges but insisting on equality of oppor- 
tunity and pay. We no longer expect or 
want men to give up their seats to us in 
crowded streetcars at the end of a hard 
day’s work. The women of today are pre- 
pared to stand on their own feet and earn 
their own way without fear or favor. 

We are ready to face the challenge of 
the New World, and on the whole we be- 
lieve that the bright side of freedom and 
equality far outweighs the special priv- 
ileges and courtesies which, at best, were 
only accorded to the few. 

This amendment may do away with 
some clinging vines and may spoil the fun 
of those who have been exploiting women 
and to whose interest it is to keep them on 
a lower wage scale, but it is another step 
forward on the road of freedom. 

In time the women who oppose this 
amendment, largely through not under- 
standing it, will rally to the cause of equal- 
ity. Rome was not built in a day and it 
will take perhaps a little longer to educate 
some women and the general public to the 
idea and the justice of equal pay for equal 
work. That is in very truth the corner- 
stone of our building and one that has not 
been sufficiently proclaimed. 

No one claims that this amendment is 
going to make men and women identical. 
All it will do is make them equal under 
and before the law. It will protect men as 
well as women. It is to be hoped that it 
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will put an end to the disgraceful alimony 
racket, that has unwarrantably favored 
some women and penalized some men. 

Today women are restricted as to their 
employment and the means open to them 
to gain a livelihood. True, this is done 
under the guise of protecting them, but in 
fact it is perhaps more likely to be a giant 
hoax and a rather hypocritical way of 
keeping them out of circulation and out of 
the higher paid jobs. 

Finally, it would seem that the political 
parties of our country should either put up 
or shut up. Twenty-nine years is too long a 
time to wait for a measure to which all 
parties have paid lip service and which 
they have included in their platforms. 


It is my firm belief that if the measure 
should ever be allowed to come to the 
floor of the House, it would be passed by a 
substantial vote. 

For this reason the majority of the 
women of the country who believe in this 
amendment must not relax their efforts, 
but must continue the work until it is 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

Never forget that the fight for woman 
suffrage was long and discouraging and 
that many of the women who worked for 
it died without seeing their dreams re- 
alized. But they had faith and we have 
that faith too. We are only finishing the 
great work that they began. 

KATHARINE St. GEORGE 


Action by States—A Better Solution 


HEN I came to Congress three years 
Wago fresh from a Utah campaign 
whose principal issues had been peace, 
housing, and labor legislation —I was 
nonplussed to find that the matter which 
engrossed more of the women who sought 
appointments with me than any other 
was Equal Rights. Seldom a week passed 
that a woman — or more often a group of 
women — did not arrive in my office to 
present to me the pros and cons of the 
Equal Rights amendment. 

I told them frankly that to my knowl- 
edge the amendment was not a burning 
issue among the women of Utah. In fact, 
most of them were not aware that they 
were or were not being discriminated 
against. And, I added, during my many 
years in the state’s public and private life 
— as a school teacher, as a practicing at- 
torney, as a member of the State Legisla- 
ture and as a city judge, where for a period 
of twelve years I had tried almost all 
types of cases that came before Utah 
courts — I had known of practically no 
occasions where state laws discriminated 
against women. 
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There is a reason why Utah is in sucha 
favored position. In the early days when 
our territorial legislature was meeting, and 
the foundation of our legal code was being 
laid, brick by brick, the pioneer women of 
Utah saw to it that the foundation con- 
tained no weak spots so far as women’s 
rights were concerned. Later on, when the 
state constitution was drafted, and _ the 
state legislature began to meet, they main- 
tained this same vigilance. 

Their leader was a courageous and bril- 
liant woman named Eliza Snow, who was 
one of the wives of Brigham Young. It was 
she who, with characteristic vigor, rode 
horseback through the scattered com- 
munities of Utah in 1870 in support of a 
measure then before the territorial legisla- 
ture to give women full suffrage. She 
brought back with her gunny sacks full of 
petitions from the women, insisting on the 
right to vote. They got it, too, only a few 
months after Wyoming — which was the 
first territory to grant full suffrage to 
women. 

Today, in my estimation, Utah women 
have all the best of it. The divorce laws 
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are all in their favor. So are the property 
laws. They provide that a married woman 
has the full management of her own prop- 
erty, and the full say as to how it shall be 
willed after her death. Her husband, on 
the other hand, must give his wife one- 
third of his property, and must have her 
signature on real estate contracts. 


Challenges Can Be Met 


Several years ago when a measure was 
before the Utah Legislature to take away 
women’s advantages by changing Utah 
property laws, the women of Utah put on 
such a strenuous campaign of opposition 
that the sponsors of the legislation were 
soon phoning and writing to husbands and 
fathers, pleading with them to “call off 
the hounds.” Needless to say, the Utah 
property law was not changed. 

About a year ago, the magazine Equal 
Rights carried a compilation of “selected 
examples of state legislation which pre- 
scribed different treatment for men and 
women.” Four examples were listed for 
the State of Utah. One was that the hours 
of labor for women are limited, and an- 
other was that minimum wages are pre- 
scribed for them. The Minimum Wage 
and Hour Law for Women is my law. I 
sponsored it and introduced it in the 1935 
session of the legislature when I was floor 
leader. I battled it through to passage, 
and it was one of the most gratifying days 
of my life when it was signed. Since that 
time I have watched its operation with 
considerable satisfaction. It gives a work- 
ing woman the protection she deserves. 
To my knowledge, there never has been 
any substantial sentiment against it — 
either from the women cr any other group. 
It is accepted and appreciated. 

Another example of discriminatory 
Utah legislation quoted by Equal Rights 
is the fact that the employment of women 
in mines is forbidden. What woman wants 
to work in a mine! I practiced law in a 
mining community for some time, and 
certainly none of the women there was 
concerned about that fact. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 






The final example of Utah discrimina- 
tion given by Equal Rights has real sub- 
stance, in my opinion. Utah has now an- 
notated its Code to provide that a married 
woman may not be appointed administra- 
trix of a will if an interested person ob- 
jects. It is further provided that when an 
unmarried woman who is an administra- 
trix marries, the court may, upon the mo- 
tion of an interested person, revoke her 
authority and appoint another person. 

I was not aware that this law was upon 
our books — probably because I have 
never heard of its being used. But the 
situation does not require federal action. 
I feel confident that in an early session of 
the Utah legislature, the Utah women can 
have this provision removed. I shall cer- 
tainly call it to the attention of the women 
elected to the legislature next fall, and to 
some of our other women leaders in the 
state. 

Some of the proponents of the Equal 
Rights amendment feel its passage would 
do more than remove legislative restric- 
tions — that it would help to give women 
greater economic equality. In my opinion, 
economic equality has to be earned by 
ability — not only ability in a woman’s 
chosen field, but by ability to work with 
and not antagonize the men in what is still 
—and will be for some time 
world. 

What I have tried to say in this brief 
article is that I do not feel the solution to 
a decent deal for women lies in a federal 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for Equal Rights. I realize that Utah 
women, along with all women who pioneer 
with their men, perhaps had an edge when 
it came to demanding fair treatment for 
themselves. But I am convinced that the 
women of all states can remove discrim- 
inatory legislation — and at the same time 
leave their protective legislation undis- 
turbed, and hold on to the many ad- 
vantages they now enjoy —if they will 
just exercise the necessary vigor and vigi- 
lance. All it takes is a few women intelli- 
gently on the job in each state. 

Reva Beck Bosone 
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FROM THE AAUW EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


a report to you 


HE Education Committee usually has 
‘Tia annual two-day meeting in the fall, 
but this the State Department 
honored us by commandeering two of our 
members for service abroad and it was 
necessary to postpone the meeting until 
the last of February. When the six mem- 
bers — from Maine, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Michigan, and Rhode 
Island — finally did get together, so 
many interesting and important topics 
came up for discussion that we feel 
AAUW members would like to share in 
the stimulating exchange that took place. 

This committee’s six members repre- 
sent widely different interests in educa- 
tion. With them as active participants 
sat our two staff associates; and from 
time to time other members of the staff 
and also experts from other national or- 
ganizations who had information on some 
of the problems we were discussing met 
with us. These two-day meetings begin 
at 9:30 in the morning, carry on through 
lunch and dinner and frequently late into 
the evening. The discussion is stimulating 
and exciting as we hear reports of pro- 
grams carried on in the branches, weigh 
the problems of education, and study the 
most effective ways for AAUW to do 
something about them. We even had 
homework to do and were enthusiastic 
about it, as is evidenced by the following 
paragraphs which the committee mem- 
bers have contributed to this report. 


year 


Legislation — a Quiet Season 


As a first assignment, we ran through 
the bills related to education at the fed- 
eral level. This legislative year in Wash- 
ington in regard to education is almost 
certain to continue to be a quiet one. It 
looks as though the issues that have be- 
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come attached to federal aid to public 
elementary schools have bogged legisla- 
tion on this subject down completely, 
especially during election year. Although 
there are new bills in the hopper for an 
independent Office of Education, no 
action on them is expected. This, the 
committee agreed, is a period in which 
to gain wider understanding among the 
voters of the reasons why we think the 
Office of Education would be strength- 
ened by being taken out of a large parti- 
san-dominated government agency. It 
also seems essential that something be 
done to press for child care services in 
nursery schools for the children of work- 
ing mothers in defense housing areas. 


Care of Children in Defense Areas 


The committee spent more than an hour 
discussing this need for developing serv- 
ices for children of working mothers, and 
heard Miss Hazel Gabbard, Specialist 
in Parent Education and Extended School 
Services of the U. S. Office of Education, 
present a summary of the situation. We 
give you some of our thinking regarding 
this problem: 

Again we are facing the problem of the 
sare of children in critical defense housing 
areas. In early April, 167 such areas have 
been so designated. Public Law 139, the 
Defense Housing and Community Faceil- 
ities Act of 1951 which provides authority 
to establish child care centers, applies only 
to defense housing areas. When the ap- 
propriations bill was passed in November, 
appropriations were not made for financing 
child care services because there was not 
sufficient evidence of need. Child care 
services will be administered under the 
Federal Security Agency, the Childrens 
Bureau being responsible for administering 
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programs for individual care, and the Of- 
fice of Education having supervision over 
programs for group care. 

It is very disheartening to note that 
Congress specifically stated that no fed- 
eral funds at the present time are to be 
used for study, development, or fact- 
finding in connection with Public Law 
139, and none of the monies may be used 
for determining evidence of need. As the 
matter now stands the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau must look 
to local groups to carry out the necessary 
survey work of any defense area. 

The care which children receive now 
will affect their whole lives. If children 
whose mothers are in defense industries 
are to have the kind of care that means 
opportunities for growth and develop- 
ment, the kind of experiences that make 
for well adjusted children today and citi- 
zns tomorrow, then child care centers 
are the responsibility of educators. The 
U.S. Office of Education and the State 
Departments of Education are set up as 
agencies to carry on educational pro- 
grams, calling on various professions, 
other agencies, and individuals for aid 
as needs arise. 

Many of us remember all too vividly 
the experiences of World War II, when 
young children were parked in so-called 
nursery schools and play-schools in the 
care of people of little or no professional 
training. There are provisions for educa- 
tional registration in only three states: 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Elsewhere, private nursery schools 
and child care centers spring up without 
supervision or regulation. 

NOW is the time when all AAUW 
members should work actively for better 
understanding of proposed laws that will 
protect children, and for the realization 
of such laws. Working together with other 
national and local groups to get before the 
voting citizens the importance of this 
period of childhood, working together to 
get the legislation that will meet the 
needs of these children now and thus pro- 
tect their future — yes, it must be work, 
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work, work! That is the challenge to all 
AAUW members, and particularly to the 
Education and Legislative Committees. 


Library Service Bill 


The Library Services bill, which we ac- 
tively supported last year, has again 
been presented to this Congress. The com- 
mittee felt certain that AAUW members 
in all sections of the country will wish to 
urge their representatives in Congress to 
vote for this measure. 


No Cuts in Legislation 


The committee gave a good deal of 
thought to the membership request that 
we study the possibilities of shortening 
our AAUW Legislative Program. The 
two education items under Current Is- 
sues — federal aid and an indeperdent 
status for the Office of Education — 
seemed by convention directive to be es- 
sentials. 

As to Item 2 under Continuing Respon- 
sibilities, ‘Measures to advance the edu- 
cational use of radio, television, films and 
other media of communication,” it seemed 
unwise to drop this at a time when we 
may be able to help in maintaining a 
place for education in television. 

We did, however, give a good deal of 
consideration to cutting out our other 
““Continuing” item: “Measures which 
would strengthen the profession of teach- 
ing.” This might be considered more a 
general principle than an item involving 
specific legislation, and action is much 
more likely to be effective locally than at 
the federal level. After full consideration, 
however, we felt that if this item were re- 
moved to a policy position, the committee 
would not be empowered to act on legis- 
lation which might indirectly affect the 
profession of teaching. A recent bill be- 
fore Congress, for example, involved fed- 
eral aid for teachers’ salaries. One com- 
mittee member finally ventured a resolu- 
tion to drop the item. This was met with 
complete silence — not even a second — 
so we still have found no way to cut the 
Legislative Program in education. 
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Mental Health Study 


The committee was gratified to learn that 
the new outline and bibliography for the 
study of mental health, which is a joint 
project between our Social Studies and 
Education Committees, has been well 
received by our members, who are finding 
it useful. Its purpose is to help build up 
in the minds of the public an interest and 
understanding of mental health, rather 
than to delve into deep psychological 
and psychiatric problems. One commit- 
tee member emphasized the value of using 
suitable movies with discussions on men- 
tal health, and the importance of having 
an experienced psychologist or psychia- 
trist to help with discussions. To keep 
this bibliography up to date, it is hoped 
that participating members who are in 
contact with colleges and with clinics 
and research workers will send sugges- 
tions for revisions. 


Education under Fire 


The committee discussed our new AAUW 
kit, first announced under the title, Attack 
on the Public Schools. The discussion clari- 
fied for us some aspects of this problem: 
Schools are under fire, the situation is 
serious, and the danger is spreading 
rapidly across the country. But along 
with negative attack there is wholesome 
criticism. Sometimes the two are con- 
fused. Both are represented in our kit. 
Is this confusing? We decided that the 
kit is as is the situation, but that the word 
“attack” may be misleading, since the 
contents are not devoted entirely to 
negative attacks. So the kit has been re- 
christened, Education under Fire. 

The bibliography, we think, needs 
more references to valid criticism of our 
schools, and members are asked to send 
in such references as they discover them. 
We also wish to add to the bibliography 
the forthcoming yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Curriculum Devel- 
opment, on Schools under Fire. The Year- 
book was so enthusiastically received by 
the ASCD convention in February that 
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its publication is being rushed. It will be 
available for $3.50 from the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. 


AEA of USA 


We noted with approval that two leading 
associations for adult education had ef- 
fected a merger to form the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of USA. Its purpose 
is to stress the importance of “the clear- 
ing of the mind,” and “to make adult 
education in this country healthy.” With 
a Ford Foundation grant the AEA of 
USA will publish a magazine to be called 
Leadership. Watch for Leadership, please! 


Movies, Television, and Radio 


The committee had before it a request 
from the Board of Directors, to study 
whether or not a group of AAUW motion 
picture previewers working together in 
one locality could be designated and be 
given responsibility as a national mo- 
tion picture previewing committee for 
AAUW. The merits of previewing, the 
enthusiasm for previewing, the pioneer 
work done over long years by AAUW 
members in previewing, the varying 
mores and social attitudes and religious 
convictions among our members, dif- 
ferences in methods and _ principles of 
previewing, the value of a single national 
committee and values of independent 
groups in various parts of the country, 
AAUW’s inability to finance a specialist 
or a national committee for mass media 
or to offer national supervision for work 
of a local group — these points kept the 
attention of the Education Committee 
concentrated on this problem for four 
hours, before they were ready to make 
recommendations to the Board. It was 
most helpful to the committee to have 
Mrs. Katzman, chairman of the New 
York AAUW State Motion Picture Com- 
mittee, present to describe the work of 
the New York committee during the past 
three years in their previewing for the 
“green sheet.” 





A REPORT TO YOU 


The committtee was interested in the 
report of collections of information in these 
fields which have been carried on since 
April 1951, at the Headquarters office. 
It will recommend to the Board of Di- 
rectors a continuation along the same 
lines until and unless added funds provide 
for added staff assistance. 


Competitive. Athletics, 
a Danger to School-Age Girls 


An increasing concern for the growing 
problem of competitive athletics for 
school-age girls was called to the com- 
mittee’s attention by Miss Josephine 
Fiske of the Department of Physical 
Education at Goucher College, who spoke 
on behalf of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Re- 
creation. Miss Fiske stated that the lead- 
ers in her profession have long opposed 
such programs because they consider 
them physically, psychologically, and aca- 
demically harmful to the girls who par- 
ticipate and because they interfere with 
an educationally sound and_ balanced 
program of physical education and recre- 
ation for all girls in the school. The ath- 
letic skills of the girls who play in intense 
inter-school competition are frequently 
exploited by commercial and other inter- 
ests of their home communities, and the 
coaching and controls are usually in the 
hands of men whose primary concern is 
simply a winning team. 

Miss Fiske pointed out that a high 
school administrator who opposed the 
development of a program of competitive 
sports would need strong and intelligent 
support. She asked for the help of AAUW 
members in bringing this problem to the 


attention of parents and community 
leaders, 


Experiments in Youth Participation 


Youth participation on adult committees, 
ts recommended at the White House 
Conference, has raised grave problems, 
it was reported. The difficulty seems to be 
indiscriminate enthusiasm, coupled with 
t lack of clarity as to purpose and means. 


No one would question the need to edu- 
cate youth for community leadership 
through responsible participation. But 
we need to consider just where young 
people can actually contribute when work- 
ing with adults, and how they can be ori- 
ented for genuine participation. And do 
we really know what are the best commit- 
tees to choose for youth-adult participa- 
tion, or the best committee experience 
to prepare youth for future community 
leadership? 

Studies and controlled experiments 
which would offer a guide to groups using 
youth for the first time are needed if we 
are to give youth the maturing experi- 
ences they need and which they so richly 
deserve. “Study before action” has seem- 
ingly been overlooked. AAUW branches 
are peculiarly fitted to make the kind of 
studies that would be helpful. 


A Source for Teachers 


No discussion of education these days 
could ignore the teacher shortage, which 
is reaching major proportions in some 
parts of the country. School administra- 
tors are beginning to wonder whether 
there is any hope of finding even half the 
number of teachers they need for the cle- 
mentary grades, and within two or three 
years the junior high schools will be hunt- 
ing frantically for qualified people. 

The committee discussed one large 
source of competent teachers that is not 
being drawn upon as heavily as it might 
be, — women between the ages of thirty- 
five and fifty who might like to become 
school teachers. Of course there is the dif- 
ficulty of screening the able people among 
the numbers who might respond. Some 
AAUW branches might well undertake 
the task of finding women whose educa- 
tion and experience would seem to qualify 
them to take a few special courses in 
teacher preparation and then move into 
the middle grades as room teachers or 
teachers of special junior high subjects. 
Wherever there are a number of such 
women living near some university or 
teachers college, it might be possible to 
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rouse the interest of such an institution 
in the work of re-educating applicants 
for school-teaching jobs. 

Because the work of original selection 
might be difficult, public school authori- 
ties and certification officers in some 
states have reluctant to embark 
upon any large-scale “retread” program. 
But well educated women who have done 
some teaching, even though it may have 
been years ago and without proper certifi- 
cation, can often learn very quickly how 
to do an adequate piece of work in class- 
rooms with children; and permanent resi- 
dents of a community will often take a 
greater interest in good schooling in their 
town than will the young college grad- 
uate. Wherever an AAUW branch is so 
situated that it could effectively bring to- 
gether the women who could learn to do 
the job, the agencies which could help 
her learn, and the school administrators 
who need her, the Education Committee 
believes the branch might make an im- 
portant contribution. 

No one, of course, wants to see ig- 
norant women plunged into school teach- 
ing wholly unprepared to do a good job. 


been 


With concentrated courses and practice 
teaching, however, able women tempera- 
mentally well suited to work with young 
people can no doubt learn rapidly to do at 
least fairly well what is otherwise certain 
to be done badly, if at all. 


AAUW Members Look Again 
at College Education 
The committee received a preliminary 
report of branch study of higher educa- 
tion for women as AAUW members view 
it, and enthusiastically endorsed publica- 
tion of a summary of this material. The 
report will be a companion pamphlet to 
the earlier summary of individual replies 
to the AAUW questionnaire on what col- 
lege women think of their education. 
The chairman, Dr. Constance Warren, 
was asked to prepare an article on the 
whole project for a future JoURNAL, and 
committee member Esther Raushenbush, 
Dean of Sarah Lawrence College, was 
asked to prepare the pamphlet. 
CONSTANCE WARREN, chairman, Estuer 
RAUSHENBUSH, ISABEL McLAuUGHLIN STE- 
PHENS, JENNIE WAHLERT, HELEN MILLs, 
Nancy Duke Lewis 


Can Education Hold the Telecast Channels It Has Won? 


Just as this JouRNAL is ready for the 
press, comes the momentous announce- 
ment that the Federal Communications 
Commission has opened 2,053 new TV 
channels. Of these, 242 are designated for 
non-commercial, educational use. 

This decision gives a long-hoped-for 
victory to educational and other cultural 
interests. As members know, AAUW has 
been one of the organizations that have 
been fighting for the reservation of a 
certain number of TV channels for educa- 
tional stations. 

The reservation of channels for educa- 
tional and cultural use has now been 
accomplished, but this gain could easily 
be forfeited. The FCC cannot permit 
these valuable frequencies to go unused 
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indefinitely. Educators will have to begin 
to use the channels promptly. AAUW 
members, if they wish this experiment to 
succeed, must help locally to demonstrate 
public need and to support projected edu- 
cational stations. It is possible that state- 
supported educational networks could be 
established; city or area school systems, 
universities, great foundations, or a com- 
bination of educational and cultural inter- 
ests could afford to build and _ operate 
television stations. 

Reservation of these valuable channels 
for education is a landmark in educational 
history. But education must use them 
completely and at once. AAUW members 
‘an help to mobilize public demand and 
support, 
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What government officials, businessmen, 
educators, and just plain citizens say about it 


the cost of education 


HEN the Education Committee of 
AAUW met recently at Headquar- 
ters, one of their ideas was to try to get 
at some of the fundamental reasons why 
the American people are in such a dis- 
turbed state about education. Reasons of 
all sorts have been given and run all the 
way from the situations created by bad 
implementation of genuinely progressive 
principles of education to the sudden im- 
pact of the cost of improving the physical 
conditions in the schools after years of 
neglect. Dr. Harold Benjamin in the 
March AAUW JourNat gives it as his 
opinion that most truly basic is resistance 
to higher taxes. The committee wondered 
whether people representing the different 
community elements which have to do 
with our schools — with their cost and 
with understanding their problems — had 
ever sat down together to discuss the 
question of the cost of education today. 
So the committee organized such dis- 
cussion at a dinner meeting. We want 
to tell you about it and encourage you to 
do the same in your community. Repre- 
sentatives of as many elements as could 
possibly contribute to the discussion were 
invited to Headquarters on February 29, 
1952. Among those invited were repre- 
sentatives of the various levels of educa- 
tion, both public and private, cultural 
and vocational, of the great private and 
public professional educational offices, 
of research work in the field of education, 
government tax and budget departments, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Trade, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and community service clubs. 
All were from the so-called working level 


of each organization so that there would 
be an absence of prestige factors and a 
plethora of facts and experience to share. 

As far as we know, representatives of 
these elements had not all been brought 
together before to examine impersonally 
the factors that go into the cost of educa- 
tion, and it proved somewhat difficult 
to get them to focus upon the one topic. 


Waar happened? First of all, a series of 
questions. They went like this: Are we 
talking about public or private education? 
Do the same questions apply for each 
level and type of education? Are we con- 
cerned about education in a city or in a 
rural area? Are we talking about the same 
quality of education and how do we de- 
fine it? 

The Education Committee has to admit 
that because of the inexperience of the 
group in working together on this idea, 
the questions and answers did not emerge 
in a regular and systematic way — but we 
got there in the end. Those questions had 
to get out onto the table with some com- 
mon agreements set, such as “our objec- 
tive is to educate children well, not just 
barely,” in order to put the problem into 
definable limits for discussion of costs. 

Then we did discuss the cost. What 
makes up “costs”? That’s no new story; 
the elements are well known: plant, its 
operation and maintenance, instruction, 
administration, auxiliary services, and 
fixed charges. Cost in what coin? We put 
out of our minds for the evening anything 
but the monetary costs. Even then, there 
was too much for one evening’s explora- 
tion. Our group agreed that we want to 
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provide the kind of schools that we as 
citizens would be proud of. There seemed 
no inclination to adopt the attitude that 
more people coming to a community 
would serve ‘to spread the tax burden. 
Considering the various nature of the 
group, this is important. Money, it was 
agreed, had to be forthcoming to meet the 
costs involved for the sake of our country. 


‘ 
W: FOUND that problems in the support 
of private education needed separate con- 
sideration. The interest of those present 
was not with the elementary or secondary 
private school, though in another group it 
well might be, but with private higher 
education. In this connection, new sources 
of support were emphasized, though 
alumni gifts were also mentioned. One of 
the businessmen expressed strongly his 
belief that even for the public university 
more could be forthcoming from the “old 
grad” than was presently available, if 
requests for support were based on better 
information among the alumni and on 
steady, consistent plans demonstrating 
the need. 

The chief new sources of revenue for 
private institutions which were discussed 
were funds from corporations and labor 
unions and from government contracts. 
In the first two cases the manner and 
constancy of presentation were consid- 
ered vital to success. The “5 percent idea” 
(deduction from net earnings for corporate 
giving, recently written up by Ruml and 
Geiger) came in for a lot of praise as a 
possibility to be pushed while corporate 
profits are high and the 5 percent exemp- 
tion from federal taxes is permitted. The 
existence of state laws which make such 
contributions difficult or impossible for 
corporations we did not have time to dis- 
cuss. Neither were we able to get to con- 
sideration of the importance of the relation 
of corporate gifts paid into special founda- 
tions established to distribute money to 
worthy institutions. It seemed to be 
agreed that contributions from labor un- 
ions are still an unevaluated source of 
support. Discussion about government 
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contracts was limited, with emphasis on 
the effect on the institution of withdrawal 
of this type of financial aid. 
The interest in the private education 
field was great. So too was our interest in 
measures to maintain a stable purchasing 
power for the dollars we collected; one 
of our government representatives re- 
minded us fervently of this. Nevertheless, 
the conversation moved over to the $64 
question of the evening: For public edu- 
cation, where is the money to come from? 
Obviously, any significant amounts 
from private donations to public educa- 
tion below the university level have to be 
discounted as a source of support. A return 
to the lottery was too ridiculous to dis- 
cuss. Unfortunately, permanent state 
funds for public schools had to be ruled 
out for they have lost most of their reality. 
Earned income and taxation as the ul- 
timate sources of public school finance 
were the next items considered. School 
earned income, where it exists and where 
it doesn’t turn into a deficit, is necessarily 
a minor item and its potentialities are 
severely limited by court decisions. So 
back we were again with our main prob- 
lem: The Cost of Education, and — the 
taxpayer. 


I, WAS evident that the taxpayers pres- 
ent had a grim determination to pay 
the necessary cost for a good educational 
system. The representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers read 
that organization’s resolution on support 
of educational institutions: 


Recognizing the financial plight of the na- 
tion’s educational system, both public and 
private, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has launched an unprecedented cam- 
paign to rally business enterprise to provide 
additional funds to maintain and improve our 
educational institutions. 

Business enterprises must find a way to sup- 
port the whole educational program effectively, 
regularly, and now. 


We were assured that this meant ex- 
actly what it said and that it would be 
applied by the NAM throughout the land. 





THE COST OF EDUCATION 


A local government budget officer 
pointed out both the great percentage of 
increase of total public funds devoted 
over the last ten years to public education 
and also the steadiness of the percentage 
of the local budget which school costs have 
maintained. State government representa- 
tives would have reminded us of the 
many states which have recently raised 
the legal debt limit in order to assist the 
schools. 


As TAXPAYERS that evening we seemed to 
be saying, “Yes, we intend to support 
education well, but we want to know how 
our money is used. We think there are 
savings and improvements and even new 
ideas which so far we have not brought to 
bear on this problem. Let’s look at them 
before simply contributing more in taxes 
either through our community or in- 
directly through state or federal subsidy.” 

What are some of these other items, the 
dinner guests queried. A representative 
of local government spoke almost with 
despair about local pride which so short- 
sightedly prevents consolidation of serv- 
ices or systems. The waste of tax dollars 
in such duplication is appalling, not to 
mention the better level of service to 
children that could be attained by new 
assignment of the present school taxes. 
Many of us had seen this conclusion re- 
affirmed since the end of World War II. 

One of the representatives of the educa- 
tional associations brought with him ma- 
terial which pointed out not only that the 
real property tax, as we all know, has had 
to bear the largest share of school costs, 
but also that the time has come to check 
to see if this is still the most equitable 
source of school taxation in every area. 
Such changes as suburban developments 
or new industries in the community may 
have altered the situation basically with- 
out our recognizing that fact. 

This evening no “special interests” 
were in evidence. We were deeply involved 
in seeking the “mostest” education for 
the “‘leastest”” tax money. Naturally, the 
question of administration of fiscal and 


other school matters came up. Did you 
know that in some states the laws relating 
to taxation are out of date and are an 
actual hindrance to sound fiscal manage- 
ment? For example, it was pointed out 
that in some jurisdictions the income for 
school purposes must be segregated from 
the rest of the budget. In the minds of 
some experts on fiscal management, it was 
brought out, this is not good policy. 

In terms of administration, many of us 
admitted to having been so frenzied try- 
ing to keep school opportunities available 
for the increased number of young fry 
that we have lived from day to day with- 
out taking time to plan for an integrated 
and coherent use of our facilities and 
therefore of our tax money. In general, 
it seemed that evening that mothers and 
fathers and school people were very guilty 
in this respect and we agreed that a survey 
of the school system and its resources, 
including the forthcoming needs of the 
high school, done by one of the well 
qualified outside authorities, would prob- 
ably result in many savings. 

You can understand that many of us 
were representing the group which was 
ambitious for the school program and 
others perhaps were reluctant to spend 
further without consideration of the pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, we were in agreement 
that a realistic job by financial experts 
working with educational experts would 
result in improvement all round. 


Aurnoven discussion of state and federal 
tax contributions to education permeated 
the entire evening’s discussion, the center 
of interest was on what could be done at 
the local level. Figures from all experts 
present indicated that however slow the 
states may have been to accept responsi- 
bility for contributing from tax funds to 
the public schools, to a varying extent 
they all contribute today. For that reason, 
questions were raised by the dinner guests 
concerning the comparative need for and 
value of state aid in relation to realistic 
approaches to local revenue sources. This, 
it was urged, is a subject which citizens 
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should consider in their whole study of the 
tax base for school support. 

Also problems probably would arise, 
it was agreed, such as the source of the 
revenue, the basis of distribution (such as 
“average daily attendance” or total 
school age population), the question of 
control at the state level rather than 
locally as a result of state contributions, 
and finally the very significant matter 
that the failure of the state governments 
to introduce coordinated and _ scientific 
systems of state taxation has been one of 
the great inefficiencies in the use of public 
money. 


” 

Some of the dinner guests were strongly 
opposed to general federal aid to public 
local education; others were not. There 
was agreement on the justice of G.I. 
and rehabilitation support and there prob- 
ably would have been approval of special 
federal aid for school buildings in areas 
overcrowded because of federal installa- 
lions. 

One of the very able researchers present 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
is already deeply involved to the extent 
of millions of dollars in educational proj- 
ects over and above the ones just men- 
tioned. Whatever the beliefs of the in- 
dividuals present, we recognized that the 
feeling among many people is that federal 
aid should not have any further extension 
at the present time. The idea of further 
careful investigation of home resources 
before encouraging the Federal Govern- 
ment to go into new areas of education 
met with favor in the discussion. The 
probable exception to that feeling would 
be an extension of the G.I. educational 
privileges to the veterans of the Korean 
conflict who have been injured or whose 
education has been interrupted. 

It was pointed out that the need for 
federal aid to equalize the opportunities 
for fundamental education for young 
people had been greatest in our southern 
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states, but in recent years the economic 
situation in the South has so vastly im- 
proved that there is good reason to believe 
that a realistic appraisal of southern. re- 
sources might present quite a different 
picture of the need for federal money for 
education in the South. It should be kept 
in mind that federal money is simply 
local money syphoned off and then sent 
back; could it have been more fittingly 
used if the community had been willing to 
take the responsibility for self-taxation 
and kept these funds in the community in 
the first place? The survey conducted by 
the New York Times in 1951 was referred 
to as indicative of the increasing recogni- 
tion by local people of the need for 
evaluating the possibilities in the present 
school systems for improvement, as com- 
pared with advantages of further aid 
from a larger jurisdiction such as the 
Federal Government. 


The discussion was lively and explora- 
tory, it was provocative, it was worth 
doing. The committee got so much out of 
it that they recommend that AAUW 
branches try such a gathering. But be 
sure, if you do, to prepare carefully for it. 

The committee was confirmed in its 
original hunch that if these elements of 
our towns could be brought together 
locally by a public service group such as 
AAUW to discuss the cost of education, 
much more could be done for education 
than is at present the case. With each 
group encouraged to share its special 
knowledge in the common interest, the 
understandings arrived at, the ideas and 
enthusiasm generated, and the plans laid 
would encourage democracy in education 
and result in a better educational system 
for the present tax dollars and in a com- 
munity more willing and more able to 
pay for sound education. 


ELEANOR DOoLAN 
Associate in Higher Education 
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The Fellowship Committee 


... an interim report 


HE year 1951 for our national fellowship 
Tian was marked by several inno- 
vations and experiments. Not only were 
$3,000 stipends, three in number, made 
available to the more mature scholar for 
the first time, but also new sources for 
publicizing our program were tapped. 
More leaflets announcing our offering 
of fellowships were sent out, especially 
to the larger institutions, where they 
were mailed not only to the deans but 
also directly to chairmen of departments. 
Special efforts were made to publicize 
AAUW fellowships in the journals of 
scientific, professional, and learned socie- 
ties, with the hope of reaching advanced 
graduate students and mature scholars 
in the various fields represented by these 
periodicals. 

Small wonder, then, with several such 
innovations on trial, that as the Decem- 
ber 15 deadline for receiving applications 
drew near, the mounting pile of applica- 
tions arriving in our busy Associate’s 
office at Washington Headquarters was 
watched with more than customary 
interest. 

Apparently our efforts had borne fruit, 
for on December 15 when the final count 
was made there were almost twice as 
many applic ations for our — fellow- 
ships as in any previous year. The pre- 
vious maximum was 98 in 1950. in 1951 
there were 87. This year the figure was 
174. With each application, in addition to 
eight copies of the application form it- 
self (one for each member of the commit- 
lee) comes supporting material, including 
letters of recommendation, published 
books and articles, and unpublished 
manuscripts, some of them of monu- 


mental proportions. Together, for 174 
applicants, these materials were piled 
high on every unoccupied table, desk, 
and chair in the vicinity of Miss Smith’s 
office. 

Then came a period of suspense. Would 
these 174 applications measure up to the 
high quality of other years? Had we per- 
haps sacrificed quality to quantity? 
Where did they come from? Had the 

three $3,000 stipends, offered for the first 

time, brought about the increase in ap- 
plications? Or was it due to wider pub- 
licity? These and other questions which 
rose in our minds had to wait until the 
committee met in February and the neces- 
sary information could be assembled and 
analyzed. To some of these questions we 
still have no definite answer. 


Ox Fesruary 1, when the members of 
the Awards Committee assembled at 
Headquarters in Washington, the mem- 
bers were faced with the hardest task 
that had ever confronted the group, with 
174 applications for national fellowships 
to review, and only 23 awards to make. 
Some members who were responsible for 
fields of study in which there were espe- 
cially large numbers of applicants came a 
day early, in order more adequately to 
review all the materials submitted. For 
three days we worked steadily from eight- 
thirty in the morning until after ten at 
night. Then, with awards made and poli- 
cies discussed, we scattered again, north, 
south, and west, until another year’s 
awards shall bring us together once more. 

The committee was agreed that the 
increase in the number of applicants had 
in no way detracted from their general 
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quality. We named eighteen alternates, 
the largest number ever named, and we 
would gladly have named more who were 
well qualified to receive awards, had there 
been any likelihood of their receiving an 
award. Others were encouraged to apply 
again next year. 


Anatysis of the data contained in the 
applications revealed other interesting 
and gratifying information. We noted 
with great satisfaction the increasingly 
wide geographic distribution of our appli- 
sants, as evidenced by the location of the 
colleges and universities where they had 
received their B.A. degrees and where 
they are now studying or received their 
most recent degrees. 

Typically in recent years a substantial 
majority of our applicants, both as under- 
graduates and even more as graduate 
students, have received their degrees from 
colleges and universities located in north- 
astern United States (interpreted roughly 
as north of Washington, D. C. and east 
of Ohio). This year we noted with satis- 
faction that only 42 percent had received 
their B.A. degrees from northeastern in- 
stitutions, while 10 percent received them 
from southern, 32 percent from middle 
western, 13 percent from far western insti- 
tutions and 3 percent from foreign institu- 
tions. 

The same widening geographic distri- 
bution was evident also among the recipi- 
ents of awards and alternates, of whom 
about half received their B.A. degrees 
from northeastern institutions, about one- 
fourth from middle western, 10 percent 
from southern, and 8 percent from far 
western colleges and universities. 

Other differences between this year’s 
applicants and those of recent years were 
less marked. As in previous years, about 
four-fifths of the applicants were under 
forty years of age, and about two-thirds 
were single. The group under thirty 
years continues to be the largest single 
group, including more than half the ap- 
plicants. Another third are between the 
ages of thirty and fifty. 


IIA, 


—— 


By contrast, however, those receiving 
awards or named as alternates this year 
constituted a more mature group than 
in any recent year, despite the fact that 
the proportion of applicants under thirty 
was somewhat larger than usual. This 
seems to indicate that we had superior 
talent among the more mature appli- 
cants this year. To what extent this may 
be due to our experiment with the $3,000 
stipends, it is difficult to say. There is 
reason to believe that some of our best 
candidates were attracted by them. We 
believe, however, that one year’s trial is 
not enough for any final conclusions con- 
cerning these larger stipénds. 


ry 

Tue proportion of single and married 
women among our applicants continued 
about the same as in recent years; that is, 
about one in three was married, slightly 
under two out of three single, and the re- 
maining small group were either widowed, 
separated, or divorced. As usual the pro- 
portion of single women among the recipi- 
ents of awards and alternates was higher 
than among the applicants. This year 
three-fourths of them were single. 

The fields of study represented among 
the awards and alternates vary in rela- 
tive importance from year to year. Some- 
times the strongest candidates are found 
in one field, sometimes in another. Among 
the fields in which more applicants are 
found and usually more awards made are 
biology and zoology, chemistry, English 
literature and language, history, and ro- 
mance languages and literature, but even 
here the numbers vary greatly from year 
to year with the quality of the candidates. 
The selection is made entirely on the 
basis of merit of the candidate, without 
reference to fields represented. 

It would be difficult and also unwise to 
draw definite conclusions from this year’s 
experience with fellowship applications 
and awards. We know that the number of 
applications was almost twice that of any 
previous year, and that this increase oc- 
curred without any decline in quality. 
But as to the causes of this increase there 
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is no certain answer. The $3,000 stipends 
may have been a contributing factor, but 
almost certainly the wider publicizing of 
our fellowships was important also. This 
conclusion is borne out by the increase in 
applications from the middle west, far 
west, and, to a lesser extent, the south, to 
which the new publicity probably con- 
tributed. The northeastern colleges and 
universities, and especially the women’s 
colleges in the area, have long been fully 
aware of our program. 


The experience of one year is too short 
an interval on which to base conclusions. 
But if next year, «1d the year after, tell a 
similar story, and we continue to have 
many more qualified applicants than we 
have fellowships to award, it may be 
necessary to reappraise present fellow- 
ship offerings and policies. The Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee is watching. 
We shall report again. 

Marcaret Exvuiorr Tracy, chairman 
Fellowship Awards Committee 


Fellowship Awards, 1952-53 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM THE 


National 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Region) $1,500 — SHEILA 
J. CouNcE, graduate student, University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Birthplace, Hayes Cen- 
ter, Nebraska. B.A. 1948, M.A. 1950, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 


Prosect — study of the effects of ultrasonic 
irradiations and the aberrations of chromo- 
somes on the embryonic development of the 
Drosophila melanogaster (fruit fly). PLAcE or 
stupy — Scotland. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Region) $1,500 — PauLine Bryson, 
graduate student, University of North Caro- 
lina. Birthplace, Speedwell, North Carolina. 
B.S. 1942, Western Carolina Teachers College; 
M.A. 1948, Duke University. 

Prosect — study of Latin American biblio- 
graphical works from the earliest days to 1873, 
to discover the extent of the cultural and 
intellectual contacts which Latin American 


 — 


*A supplement of $300 has been added to each 
of the fellowship stipends marked with an 
asterisk. These supplements were drawn from 
a $1,500 fund assigned for this purpose by the 
Board of Directors to the Fellowship Awards 
( ommittee, from income on reserve fellow- 
ship funds. 


MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


countries had with other nations prior to the 
late nineteenth century. This project will 
include locating the existing bibliographies 
and book lists of that early period in Latin 
America, and investigating them as to nature 
and scope. PLACE or stupy — Mexico, Peru, 
Chile. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin), 
$1,500* — Marcuerite M. IKNAYAN, gradu- 
ate student, Columbia University. Birthplace, 
Charleston, Illinois. A.B. 1938, University of 
Chicago; A.M. 1939, University of Chicago. 
Project —a study of the criticism of the 
novel in France in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. This study, in a rich and as yet 
virtually untouched field, is designed to dis- 
cover how the critics responded to the rapid 
growth of the novel during this period, what 
they thought a good novel should be, and how 
their attitudes toward it changed. PLacE or 
stupy — Paris, France. 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Moun- 
tain Region) $2,000 — Atice L. Bui, gradu- 
ate student, Yale University. Birthplace, 
White Plains, New York, A.B. 1946, Middle- 
bury College; A.M. 1948, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Project —a study of the effects of certain 
chromosome deficiencies on the embryological 
development of the Drosophila melanogaster, 
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or fruit fly. An analysis of these “errors of de- 
velopment” produced by a lack of specific 
genetic material can supply information on 
gene action and on the normal pathways of 
differentiation. PLAcE or stupy — University 
of Zurich, Switzerland. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana State 
Division) $1,500— CuHarRLoTTE J. AVERs, 
graduate student, Indiana University. Birth- 
place, Brooklyn, New York. B.S. 1948, Cornell 
University. 

Project — study of eight closely related spe- 
cies of aster. In this study, Miss Avers will use 
techniques designed to give an over-all picture 
of the species, including the study of plants 
grown in the greenhouse and experimental 
garden, plants grown in their natural habitats, 
and herbarium specimens. The results will be 
published as several papers in the new and 
interesting field of biosystematics, and will, 
it is hoped, add to the general understanding 
of the role of hybridization in evolution. 
PLACE or stupy — Indiana University. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Region) $1,500 — Tren-cuuAN Liv, graduate 
student, Yale University. Birthplace, Shanghai, 
China. (American citizen.) B.S. 1949, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai; M.A. 1950, 
Mount Holyoke College. 


ProsEctT — study of the effect of one func- 
tional group on another in a simple organic 
molecule, with the hope that this study may 
lead to a better understanding and correlation 
of complex organic reactions. A secondary 
purpose is to use mucohalic acids as interme- 
diates for preparing penicillin-like compounds. 
PLACE oF stupy — Yale University. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois State Di- 
vision) $2,200 * — CaroLINE Brapy, synonym 
editor, C. L. Barnhart, Inc., Bronxville, New 
York. Birthplace, Tientsin, China. B.A. 1928, 
University of California (Los Angeles); M.A. 
1929, Ph.D 1935, University of California 
(Berkeley). 

Prosect — a study and reinterpretation of the 
substantival compounds and phrases in Old 
English poetry. Dr. Brady will carefully 
analyze what these words and phrases mean in 
their contexts and determine whether the 
various poets used them in exactly the same 
sense. By applying new methods to this prob- 
lem in semantics, she will— one colleague 
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predicts — “revolutionize our understanding 
of the old poetic vocabulary.” Dr. Brady’s 
published studies on matters touching Ger- 
manic mythology, legend, and poetry have 
won her a foremost place in the ranks of 
scholars here and abroad. PLacE or stupy — 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins Universities, 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (South- 
east Central Region) $1,500 — Mary E. Dicu- 
MANN, associate professor of English, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana. Birthplace, New Orleans, Louisiana. B.A. 
1935, Newcomb College; M.A. 1938, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


ProJEcT — a study of the literary relationship 
of William Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold, 
particularly the question of Arnold’s indebted- 
ness to Wordsworth in his approach to basic 
philosophical problems. Miss Dichmann will 
analyze contemporary accounts of their meet- 
ings, study Arnold’s critical comments on 
Wordsworth, and trace Wordsworthian in- 
fluences in Arnold’s poetry. This project is 
expected to lead to a reevaluation of Arnold’s 
and Wordsworth’s poetry and criticism, and 
a clearer understanding of the history of ideas 
in the nineteenth century. Miss Dichmann has 
published several studies, on Malory, Haw- 
thorne, and Melville (scheduled). PLAcE or 
stupy — Tulane University. 


Minnie Cummock Blodgett Fellowship 
(Michigan State Division) $5,000 — Anita L. 
MartTIN, post-doctoral student, Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University. Birthplace, 
Wellington, Kansas. A.B. 1927, University of 
Kansas; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1951, University of 
Wisconsin. 

ProsEcT — preparation of a new edition and 
an index of Francisco Pacheco’s Arte de la 
Pintura, a history of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Spanish art, which has never been 
made accessible to English-reading students. 
The new edition, fully annotated and with the 
much-needed index, will be of prime impor- 
tance to scholars of Spanish art. PLAcE OF 
sTUDY — Spain. 


New Jersey State Fellowship, $2,000— 
CoLLEEN Grimm STERLING, graduate student, 
Bryn Mawr College. Birthplace, Cherokee, 
Oklahoma. A.B. 1945, A.M. 1946, Bryn Mawr. 


Prosect — study of the philosophy of science 
in relation to the philosophy of Emile Meyer- 
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son. The predominant interest among philoso- 
phers of science in this country lies in the direc- 
tion of positivism. Mrs. Sterling proposes to 
make a critical analysis of the treatment of 
change by the French philosopher of science, 
Emile Meyerson. This study should be helpful 

focusing attention on another important 
approach to science and to the problem of 
knowledge. This approach, which attempts to 
define the nature of reason by means of an 
analysis of scientific reasoning, has heretofore 
been neglected in the United States. PLACE or 
stupy — Sorbonne, Paris, France. 


New York State Fellowship, $1,500 * — 
Heten M. Caruson, Head of Johnson Hall, 
Columbia University, lecturer in French, 
Barnard College. Birthplace, Laurens, Iowa. 
A.B. 1930, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; 
A.M. 1934, Columbia University. 


Prosect — a study of the political and social 
ideas of Philippe de Commynes, a fifteenth- 
century diplomat who was an adviser of 
Louis XI of France. The pragmatic philoso- 
phy and theories of government expressed by 
Commynes antedate those of Machiavelli, and 
are of contemporary interest as roots of the 
totalitarian theory of government in our 
time. PLACE or stupy — Columbia Univer- 
sity; Paris, Brussels. 


New York State Fellowship, $1,50 

D. Brotuers, graduate student, Columbia 
University; instructor, School of General Stud- 
ies, Hunter College; assistant, Department of 
Psychology, Columbia University. Birthplace, 
New York City. B.S. 1947, Cornell University; 
M.A. 1950, Columbia University. 

Prosect — an investigation of the funda- 
mentals of avoidance behavior in humans in 
response to a stressful stimulus. Mrs. Brothers 
will employ a technique for electrically re- 
cording the muscle tensions which represent 
the manifestations of human stressful be- 
havior, in order to ascertain the nature of the 


reinforcement mechanism which allows or- 


ganisms to avoid experiences that are unpleas- 


ant and anxiety producing. This will be 
scientific test of a concept which has been gen- 
erally accepted by psychologists without ex- 
perimental verification, and will be significant 
in application to the problem of the relation- 
ship between anxiety and muscular tension. 
PLace or stupy — Columbia U niversity. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship, $1,500 — 
Rutu E. Grun, graduate student, Bryn Mawr 
College. Birthplace, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. A.B. 1943, Wellesley College; M.A. 
1951, Bryn Mawr College. 


ProsEcT — preparation of a biography of 
William Howard, Lord Stafford (1614-80). The 
treason trial of Lord Stafford, a conservative 
leader unjustly accused of involvement in the 
so-called Popish Plot, has important implica- 
tions for the study of legal and constitutional 
history in seventeen century England. Miss 
Grun plans to investigate the implications of 
the Lord Stafford controversy on the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from succession to the 
throne. Her study will also include special 
attention to Lord Stafford’s trial as it was re- 
flected in the conservative reaction of the last 
years of Charles II’s reign. PLAcE or stupy — 
England. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) $1,500 *— Zara A. SHakow, 
graduate student, Radcliffe College. Birth- 
place, New York City. B.A. 1948, Swarthmore 
College; B.A. 1950, St. Anne’s Society, Oxford 
University, England. 


Prosect — a detailed study of the formulation 
of British foreign policy before the outbreak 
of World War I, 1885-1914. This project will 
involve an analysis of the influence of the 
permanent officials of the British Foreign 
Office, and the role of the Foreign Secretary 
and the Cabinet in the field of foreign policy. 
It will also include a theoretical discussion of 
the problems of formulating foreign policy in 
a modern democracy. PLAcE oF sTUDY — 
England. 


International 


Alice Hamilton Fellowship (Connecticut- 
Rhode Island Unit) $1,500 — ApELHEID HEr- 
BIG-SANDREUTER, Switzerland. Ph.D. 1947, 
Universite de Bale. 

PROJEC on the life 
cycle of Trypanosoma rangeli, a genus of 
parasitic protozoans which can be introduced 
into the blood of humans and animals by the 
bite of some insects. In 1947, Dr. Herbig- 
Sandreuter was technical assistant and scien- 
tific designer in the research department of 
the Swiss Tropical Institute, and in 1949, be- 
came head of the Microbiological Department 
of the Institute. Her special interest is malari- 
ology, and she has done considerable research 
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on the influence of high altitudes on the para- 
site of malaria. Articles on her findings in this 
field have been widely published. PLace or 
stupy — Department of Parasitology, School 
of Tropical Medicine, University of Puerto 


Rico. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International Fel- 
lowship (South Pacific Region) $2,000 — 
Ruona Ross Sorer. South Africa. B.A. 1946, 
University of Cape Town. 


Proyect — research on the relation of profes- 
sional and familial institutions, with emphasis 
on the problems of professional women who 
combine a working and family life. Articles by 
Mrs. Sofer have been published extensively in 
economic and sociological journals. PLACE oF 
stupy — Harvard University. 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas State 
Division) $1,500 — Exizasetn Toor, Can- 
ada. B.Sc. 1948, University of Alberta; Ph.D. 
1951, Northwestern University. 


Prosect — further research in physical chem- 
istry. Dr. Toor’s previous experiments have 
included research to determine the amount of 
manganese in grains grown in various types of 
soil, the physical and chemical properties of 
straw, and the kinetics of absorption of gases 
on charcoal. She has also done work on the 
magnetic properties of glasses, and on natural 
and synthetic rubbers. Currently, Dr. Toor is 
interested in a comparison by means of their 
magnetic properties of the boron-nitrogen sys- 
tem of compounds with the aromatic hydro- 
‘varbons. PLACE OF stTUDY — University of 
London. 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit) $1,500 — MarGaret QuaTEM- 
BER, Austria. Ph.D. 1948, University of 
Vienna. 


Prosect — further research and study in 
archaeology. Dr. Quatember’s archaeological 
studies have previously taken her to Rome and 
to Greece, and several publications on her 
findings have appeared. She has contributed to 
A Guide to Rome, and has made a documentary 
film on Etruscan art. Dr. Quatember is now 
in Rome, specializing in Etruscan archaeolog- 
ical problems. Her project will include the- 
oretical work in libraries in Rome and Fior- 
ence, and practical work at several excavations. 
PLACE OF sTuby — Italy. 
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Ohio State Fellowship, $1,500 — Acnrs 
Ruttner, Austria. Ph.D. 1936, University of 
Vienna. 

ProsEcT —a comparative study of typical 
fauna of Baltic and Arctic lakes with those of 
Alpine lakes. Special reference will be given to 
the Rotifer fauna, a class of minute, aquatic 
animals which abound in stagnant water. Dr. 
Ruttner has previously held a position in ap- 
plied hydrobiology in the Health Department 
of Vienna, examining drinking water and 
drainage. Her research findings and articles 
have been published extensively in scientific 
journals. PLAcE or srupy — Uppsala Univer- 
sity, Sweden. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship (New 
York City Branch) $1,500—Guro Etse 
GJELLESTAD, Norway. Cand. real. 1950, Uni- 
versity of Oslo. 


Prosect — With this fellowship, Miss Gjel- 
lestad, now doing research on cosmic magne- 
tism at the Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observa- 
tories in California on an AAUW International 
Study Grant, will carry on theoretical investi- 
gations in problems of terrestrial magnetism. 
A noted astronomer writes that “Miss Gjel- 
lestad has already made contributions to 
knowledge in the theoretical approach to one 
of the very new and fundamental problems 
in astrophysics. It is an extremely difficult and 
involved field requiring expert knowledge in 
physics, in mathematics, and in astronomy.” 
Before receiving the AAUW grant in 1951, 
Miss Gjellestad was assistant at the Institute 
of Theoretical Astro-Physics, University of 
Oslo. PLacE or stupy — University of Chi- 
‘ago; Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Latin American Fellowship (Washington, 
D.C. Branch, and income on fellowship reserve 
funds) $1,500 — Berta M. Correa, head of 
Chemical Laboratory, Lima, Peru. Birthplace, 
Tacna, Peru. Diploma de Quim-Farmaceutica 
1936, University of San Marcos. 

Prosect — study of methods of food analysis 
and food control used in the United States, 
particularly procedures of testing and _regis- 
tering food materials, the detection and con- 
trol of food frauds, the organization of labora- 
tories, and the handling of instruments and 
bibliographic information. PLACE oF sTUDY — 
University of Wisconsin. 
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LIVING FELLOWSHIPS 


National 


Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas State 
Division) $2,000 — AvrieL H. GoLpBERGER, 
graduate student, Bryn Mawr College. Birth- 
place, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A.B. 1949, 
University of Pennsylvania; M.A.'1951, Bryn 
Mawr College. 


ProsEcT — an investigation of the role of the 
hero in the twentieth-century French novel. 
Mrs. Goldberger’s study will trace the roman- 
tic hero of French literature of this period from 
his origin during the late nineteenth century 
through works like those of Sorel and Rolland, 
to his present deflation in the novels of Sartre 
and Camus. PLace or stupy — France. 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) $1,500 — Desoran S. KiIGLer, 
graduate student, Yale University. Birth- 
place, Brooklyn, New York. B.A. 1948, Smith 
College; M.A. 1949, Columbia University. 


ProsEct — a study of the effects of the em- 
ployment of married women on family roles. 
This project is designed to point up the areas 
in which adjustment of family attitudes and 
behavior, when the wife works outside the 
home, is easiest and those in which it is dif- 
ficult. As the employment of married women 
becomes increasingly widespread, such knowl- 
edge may serve as a starting-point for intelli- 
gent community and individual action. PLAcE 
or stupy — Yale University. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (California 
State Division) $3,000 — HrLen Apams Nut- 
TING, assistant professor of history and govern- 
ment, Wells College, Aurora, New York. 
Birthplace, Northfield, Minnesota. B.A. 1940, 
Carleton College; M.A. 1942, Bryn Mawr 
College; Ph.D. 1945, Bryn Mawr College. 


Project — research on the legal history of the 
Commonwealth and Restoration periods, with 
special emphasis on Restoration law reform 
and its relation to English politics. This 
project should demonstrate greater interest 
in legal reform during the early Restoration 
than has heretofore been realized, and add a 
new factor in the evaluation of both royal 
policy and the later development of a parli- 
amentary opposition. PLAcE oF sTUDY — 
England. 


International 


Pennsylvania State International Fellowship 
$1,500 — Linpa M. Newton, staff member, 
Botany Department, British Museum (Nat- 
ural History), London. Birthplace, Hull, York- 
shire, England. B.Sc. 1949, 
London. 


University of 


ProsEcT — a study of a group of closely re- 
lated species of marine algae common to both 
northeast American and British coasts. It is 
hoped that from a comparative study, suitable 
characters for the basis of a natural classifica- 
tion will emerge, and that future research in 
classifying marine plant life from herbarium 
specimens will be facilitated. PLAcE or stuDY 
— University of Michigan. 


MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


National 


Founders Fellowship, $3,000 — Pear. Ho- 
GREFE, professor of English, Iowa State Col- 
lege. Birthplace, Holt County, Missouri. A.B. 
1910, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas; 
A.M. 1913, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1927, 
University of Chicago. 

Project — completion of a book on the in- 
fluence of the Sir Thomas More circle on 
early sixteenth-century drama. The purpose of 
the book is to examine the meaning of the 
term “humanist,” analyze the ideas which 
were held in common by the English humanists 


associated with More, and then trace the im- 
pact of those ideas on early English drama. 
PLacE or stupy — Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C. 


Gamma Phi Beta Lindsey Barbee Fellowship, 
$1,000 — HENRIETTE E. SALosHutn, instructor, 
School of Social Work, University of Minne- 
sota. Birthplace, Vienna, Austria. B.S. 1929, 
Hellerau-Laxenburg, Austria; M.S.W. 1949, 
Wayne University, Detroit. 


Prosect — description and definition of the 
activities and functions, in a psychiatric set- 
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ting, of the social group worker. Although 
there has been considerable interest in “‘ group 
therapy”’ in its relation to treatment of per- 
sons who are maladjusted, no comprehensive 
definition of methods used has been made. 
This study of the methods used by social 
group workers may serve as a starting point 
for comparison, and possible improvement, of 
the methods of treatment used by all workers 
— psychiatrists, psychologists, occupational 
therapists, etc. — who are concerned with the 
emotional problems of people, and who are 
using groups as a treatment medium. PLACE 
oF stupy — University of Minnesota. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, $1,500 * — 
Heten A. RIvuin, graduate student, Oxford 
University, England. Birthplace, Rochester, 
New York. B.A. 1949, University of Rochester; 
M.A. 1950, Radcliffe College. 

Prosect — a study of the agricultural policy 
of Mahomet Ali of Egypt from 1805 to 1848 
and its effect on the social and economic his- 
tory of Egypt. This study is designed to pre- 
sent an analysis of the historical conditions 
of a policy that laid the foundations upon 
which the economic structure of modern Egypt 
has been built. Place or stupy — Oxford 
University, England. 


Mary Andersen Fellowship, $1,500 — Doris 
M. Taywor, instructor in classics, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Birth- 
place, Pendleton, Indiana. A.B. 1939, Indiana 
University; A.M. 1945, Indiana University. 
ProsEcT — an analysis by type, fabric, and 
form of the pottery found at Cosa, an ancient 
city of Italy which has been an excavation 
project of the American Academy in Rome. 
This pottery has a chronological span from 
approximately 250 B.C. to 50 B.C. Miss 
Taylor’s project includes a comparison of the 
Cosa pieces with pottery found in other parts 
of the Mediterranean world. The completed 
study will be a contribution to the history of 
the Hellenistic period, a study in the economic 
and cultural relationships in the last two cen- 
turies of the Roman republic, as they were 
represented by the Cosa colony. PLACE oF 
stuby — Italy and other Mediterranean coun- 
tries. 


Penelope McDuffie Fellowship $1,500 — Zor 
AbaIR SWECKER, graduate student, University 
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of Chicago. Birthplace, Badin, North Carolina. 
A.B. 1946, University of North Carolina. 


ProsEct — a study to determine the nature 
and extent of the Far Eastern influence on 
the commerce and the political, artistic, liter- 
ary, religious, and intellectual activities of the 
Spanish and Portuguese peoples, 1550-1788. 
The question of how the influence of China and 
Japan reached Portugal and Spain will be 
considered. PLAcE or stupy — University of 
Chicago; other centers of Iberian materials. 


Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fel- 
lowship, $2,000 — Anna J. Harrison, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Mount Holyoke College. 
Birthplace, Benton City, Missouri. A.B. 1933, 
B.S. 1935, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University 
of Missouri. 


Progsect — an investigation of the photo- 
chemical decomposition reactions which are 
promoted by short periods of exposure to high 
intensity ultraviolet light. PLAcE or stupy — 
Cambridge University, England. 


International 


Ida H. Hyde Woman’s International Fellow- 
ship, $1,500— Mignon Mau, researcher, 
Department of Physiological Chemistry, Vet- 
erinary College, Stockholm, Sweden. Birth- 
place, Vienna, Austria. Fil. mag. 1937; Fil. lic. 
1942; Fil. doktor, 1947, University of Stock- 
holm. 


Prosect — cell research. With this project, 
Dr. Malm will further her research on the 
breakdown of carbohydrates in yeast cells 
and the emergence of glucose. In addition, she 
will work on a problem related to amino acid 
metabolism. Dr. Malm’s research findings 
have been published extensively in scientific 
journals. PLAcE or stupy — Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rose Sidgwick Fellowship, $2,000 — Mary 
D. WAINWRIGHT, graduate student, University 
of London. B.A. 1947, University of London. 


ProsEct — study of the activities of English 
immigrants into the United States before the 
Civil War, including the part played by the 
immigration departments of the states. PLACE 
oF stupy — University of Minnesota. 


The 1952-53 Achievement Award — 
to be announced in June. 













SURVEY of the Headquarters office of 

AAUW was undertaken last summer 
to discover ways in which the Association 
could more effectively fulfill its obliga- 
tions to the membership. The analysis 
included a study of the organization, per- 
sonnel, procedures, layout, and equip- 
ment of the office with a view to devising 
ways and means to attain optimum serv- 
ice to branches along with economy in 
the costs of operation. 

The study was conducted by Mrs. 
Rita H. Hopf of H. A. Hopf and Com- 
pany, Management consultants, Ossining, 
New York. Mrs. Hopf came to us highly 
recommended by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth and 
the National Girl Scout office in New 
York where she had previously conducted 
management studies. 

One of the major recommendations 
presented by Mrs. Hopf in her 150-page 
report was the reorganization of the na- 
tional office in regard to “Who okays 
what?” Because the Association had 
grown somewhat “like Topsy,” the work- 
ing rules still required all at Headquarters 
with independent responsibilities to clear 
plans and major decisions through the 
General Director’s office. Under Mrs. 
Hopf’s plan, there will be deputy author- 
ity in four areas: program, public rela- 
tions and publications, membership and 
awards, and finance and personnel. The 
four Associates who have these responsi- 
bilities form the General Director’s Coun- 
cil. Its members meet quite frequently to 
inform each other of accomplishments, 
plans, and problems, and to discuss ques- 
tions which the General Director, the 
President, or any council member deems 
urgent. 


New Ways at Headquarters 


» «+ yes, an expert can help 





Director of Program.— Dr. Eleanor 
Dolan has been assigned the responsibil- 
ity as Director of Program, along with 
her regular duties as Higher Education 
Associate and staff assistant to the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition. 
The Director of Program deals with the 
coordination of all the subject-matter 
programs, cooperates with the Program 
Coordination Committee, and serves as 
liaison officer for the General Director in 
all matters pertaining to program and 
the program Associates. 

Dr. Dolan has met with the program 
Associates quite frequently since the 
adoption of the plan last November. 
They have been working together on the 
coordination section of the program-plan- 
ning letter which is to be sent to the 
branches much earlier this year, in re- 
sponse to branch requests for program 
guidance in May and June while drafting 
their programs for the ensuing year. 

Because of the new arrangement for 
frequent program conferences among the 
Associates, the relationship of each As- 
sociate to her national committee is more 
clearly emphasized than before. At the 
same time, the Associates have a certain 
new stimulation from the group working 
on common program goals, and a broader 
understanding of the activities of the As- 
sociation as a whole. 

Membership and Fellowship Program. — 
Miss Mary Smith has tasks centering 
about membership and the fellowship 
program. In this responsibility Miss 
Smith assumes the supervision of all ac- 
tivities relating to membership eligibility 
and branch organization; awards and ad- 
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ministration of fellowships and interna- 
tional study grants; and fellowship funds. 
(Mrs. Tryon is being relieved of the re- 
sponsibility for fellowship funds promo- 
tion, which under the new plan is dele- 
gated to Mrs. Strauss, under Miss Smith.) 

Director of Publications and Public 
Relations. — Mrs. Ruth W. Tryon, for- 
merly Editor and Fellowship Funds As- 
sociate, has charge of publications and 
public relations. Her responsibilities now 
include not only the leading personal part 
as Editor but also the general supervision 
of publicity, publication sales, and the 
Travel Program (which is administered 
by Mrs. Speek). All the functions related 
to “public relations” are now centered 
in one office. Realizing Mrs. Tryon’s 
background knowledge of the Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Hopf very wisely recommended 
the employment of a publications assist- 
ant to be trained by Mrs. Tryon, and we 
are happy to report that this plan, too, 
is in operation. 

Controller. — Miss Eleanor Sieg not 
only continues her regular duties on fi- 
nance, accounting, and purchasing for 
the Association, but also under the new 
plan she is chief officer for the Office Man- 
ager in charge of personnel; the Recorder 
in charge of membership records; and our 
Ifostess, in charge of the housekeeping 
personnel and arrangements for the Head- 
quarters building. 

The General Director. — With the adop- 
tion of the above plan for delegating 
authority and responsibility, the number 
of people reporting to the General Di- 
rector was reduced from twelve to four. 
Formerly, the seven program Associates, 
the Administrative Associate, Editor, 
Office Supervisor, Travel Co-ordinator, 
Hostess (and any other person in the na- 
tional office) were reporting regularly to 
the General Director — sometimes daily! 
Now Dr. Helen D. Bragdon is free to de- 
vote more of her time and energy to the 
principal functions of her position as 
General Director. (Welcome evidence of 


the results of these changes comes in a 
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letter from Miss Bragdon: “Today the 
General Director actually had forty-five 
minutes without interruption!’’) 

The many responsibilities of the Gen- 
eral Director include carrying out the 
plans and directions of the Board of Di- 
rectors for the development of the Associ- 
ation, coordinating its various interests, 
administering the national office, taking 
due responsibility for conventions and for 
conferences at Headquarters, writing 
about the Association, representing the 
Association or serving as consultant on 
commissions and committees of outside 
organizations or government agencies, as 
well as meeting with eight standing com- 
mittees of the Association and their sub- 
committees, and speaking at meetings 
of AAUW and other organizations. 

Revised Salary Scale. — A second major 
recommendation presented by Mrs. Hopf 
was a revised classification of positions at 
the national office accompanied by a re- 
vised salary scale. The report stressed the 
absolute necessity of increasing the levels 
of compensation in order to build up a 
productive and cooperative staff. Sup- 
porting Mrs. Hopf’s recommendations, 
the Executive Committee voted salary 
increases at the fall Board meeting, but 
the increasing demand for good staff mem- 
bers and the increased salaries offered by 
other agencies, particularly the govern- 
ment, are making it very difficult to keep 
turnover from creating serious disruption 
of work at AAUW Headquarters. 

Layout of Offices. — Mrs. Hopf’s rec- 
ommendations on layout of offices have 
already been carried out. This new layout 
means closer proximity to each other of 
persons doing related work. For example, 
for the first time, all fellowship funds, in- 
ternational grants, and fellowship awards 
matters are concentrated in three adjoin- 
ing offices on the third floor. 

Mrs. Hopf suggested that in the inter- 
est of morale and efficiency, a room be set 
aside as a recreation and lunch room for 
the use of the office employes. This room 
now has its own refrigerator, its grill and 








NEW WAYS AT HEADQUARTERS 





coffee-maker. By the time this goes 
to print, the color of the walls will be 
changed, with paint brushes wielded by 
some of the office staff, plus an experi- 
enced husband! 

Stream-lined Office Procedures. — Many 
worth-while recommendations were sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Hopf to streamline office 
procedures in the handling of mail, dupli- 
cating of memoranda and reports, steno- 
graphic and secretarial work, filing, pur- 
chase and storage of supplies, etc., all of 
which should speed up correspondence. 

Publications. — The Hopf Survey 
pointed out that the total cost of publi- 
cations, not including salaries, amounts to 
10 percent of the annual budget, and 
questions were raised as to whether it 
would not be desirable to increase the 
price of publications, to undertake a cost 
study of publications, and to make 
greater efforts to coordinate the publica- 
tions program. The Board of Directors 
now has this important recommendation 
under study. 


New Equipment. — Another major rec- 
ommendation concerned the purchase of 
labor-saving equipment, designed to re- 
turn more than corresponding value for 
any costs. For example, a Vari-Typer 
machine has already made possible the 
reproduction in the Headquarters office 
of certain forms and special letters pre- 
viously sent to outside printing com- 
panies, and the text of a new study guide 
has been set up in attractive form for 
planographing. 

Likewise, the new addressograph ma- 
chine, soon to be installed, will be faster, 
easier to handle, and less expensive in 
operation. That, it is expected, will mean 
that membership cards will reach you 
more promptly, and all mailings can be 
handled more efficiently. 

In the mimeograph room the mechan- 
ical collator automatically picks up as 
many as eight sheets and deposits them 
in order, to be stapled by the electric 
stapler. An assembling job that used to 
take an hour can be done in ten or fifteen 





minutes with this new equipment — and 
so “rush mailings” to the branches are 
no longer a nightmare. 

The dramatic growth of our Association 
has for the past several years meant a 
constantly expanding work load. It is 
obvious that work does not increase in 
direct proportion to increase in member- 
ship, but at the same time it must be 
recognized that each new member (wel- 
come though she may be!) requires new 
records which must be prepared, checked, 
filed, posted periodically, and changed 
from time to time. The great increase in 
membership and the organization of new 
branches have led to pressures and bottle- 
necks. 

The Headquarters offices have been 
subjected to many pressures, summarized 
very poignantly by Mrs. Hopf in her re- 
port. She noted particularly: 
the high rate of turnover among both clerical 
employes and Associates, due largely to dis- 
turbed economic conditions, complicated by 
a comparatively low salary scale; the absence 
of Associates occasioned by the Travel Pro- 
gram; intensification of the activities of the 
Standards and Recognition function; expan- 
sion of the program of International Grants; 
increased requirements from the field for infor- 
mation and service, and possibly, growing 
awareness of the Association and its work on 
the part of the public, both nationally and 
internationally, all leading to multiplication 
of calls for information, guidance and assist- 
ance, 

Although all recommendations included 
in the Hopf Report obviously cannot be 
immediately implemented, the proposals 
will serve as a blueprint for guidance 
during the next several years. Through 
her very conscientious study and analysis 
of our Association, Mrs. Hopf reflected 
in her report a comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of the complexities of our non-profit 
educational association, staffed by paid 
and volunteer workers. Her masterly 
report covered an astonishing range of 
problems, with practical and economical 
suggestions for their solution. 

Lityan M. ALsPAUGH 
Chairman. Personnel Committee 
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Did you know that... 


Marcaret Meap heads a committee 
which is preparing a UNESCO handbook, 
Cultural Patterns and Technological 
Change, designed to help technical aid 
experts understand the cultures of under- 
developed countries they are serving. A 
U. N. expert who spent five years in one 
foreign country says this study could have 
saved him a year’s time in adjustment. 
Margaret Mead’s interest in culture pat- 
terns is not confined to other countries. 
She suggested the plan for evaluating 
examples of propaganda, outlined in the 
March JourNAL (page 154). If you haven’t 
sent your entries, it’s not too late to take 
part in this AAUW-looks-at-propaganda 
project. 


ALUMNI FUND DRIVES last year made new 
records, for amounts given, number of 
contributors, and percentage of alumni 
contributing. The American Alumni Coun- 
cil reports that alumni of 252 institutions 
gave a total of $19,217,094 through alumni 
funds in 1951. Among the top ten in con- 
tributions, Yale stood first, with $1,010,- 
324 from 24,698 contributors. Wellesley 
was a close second, with $927,139 from 
11,315 alumnae. One other women’s col- 
lege was in the first ten: Vassar, reporting 
$390,550. Three coeducational universi- 
ties — Stanford, Ohio State, Chicago — 
ranked eighth, ninth, and tenth respec- 
tively in amounts received. But with 
men’s institutions holding half of the top 
ten places, the notion that women control 
the purse-strings in this country seems a 
bit visionary. 

PHILADELPHIA has its first woman city 
councilman — Constance H. Dallas. This 
is the highest elective office ever accorded 
a woman in Philadelphia. 
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BETWEEN THE LEAvEs, the story of an 
AAUW branch radio quiz that sent chil- 
dren flocking to the libraries, so impressed 
U.S. Office of Education officials that they 
have sent copies of the leaflet to all state 
children’s libraries. 


Karin Kocn, former president of the 
Swedish Federation of University Women, 
was elected chairman of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe, 
for the third year. The election was unani- 
mous. Mrs. Koch is head of the Swedish 
Government’s Bureau of Statistics. The 
Economic Commission for Europe met for 
a two-week session in March to study the 
effects of rearmament on the European 
economy. 


Tue Hesstan WoMEN’s SERVICE BuREAU 
is the first of its kind in Germany. Started 
by the encouragement of United States 
officials in 1950, the Bureau is helping to 
educate women’s organizations along lines 
of community service. It has encouraged 
women to run for local political office, 
aided in establishing kindergartens, and 
helped new and small women’s clubs. 


Tue GoverRNor OF MINNESOTA recently 
appointed Mrs. L. W. Schneider, president 
of the AAUW state division, to the state 
Committee on Constitutional Revision; 
and the Governor of Illinois appointed 
Mrs. John T. Evan, president of the Illi- 
nois Division, to the state Commission on 
Education and Youth. 


MOoRE BABIES WERE BORN in 1951 than in 
any other year in our history. The 1951 
crop was 3,950,000. The previous year’s 
total — a record up to that time — was 
3,876,000. Reasons for the boom: spurt in 





marriages after the Korean war, improved 
economic conditions, and a lower death 
rate among the new-born. 


CHARLES DickENs’ immortal Christmas 
Carol was a financial failure when it first 
appeared in 1843. Fewer than 15,000 
copies were sold the first year. This is one 
of numerous interesting bits of informa- 
tion about Dickens brought to light by 
Dr. Ada B. Nisbet, assistant professor of 
English at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Dr. Nisbet held an AAUW 
fellowship in 1945-46. It was her research 
of that year that led her to new material 
on Dickens and in turn to recognition 
as “an authority on Dickens and his 
work.” 


THE 72 MEDICAL SCHOOLS approved by the 
Council of Medical Education graduated 
a total of 6,135 students in 1951. Of that 
number 468 were women. 


MoNTANA IS THIRD in the nation in num- 
bers of women serving on state boards, 
according to Governor John Bonner. In 
order to recommend qualified women for 
state appointive positions Mrs. Lee Met- 
“alf, Montana status of women chairman, 
is directing the compilation of a state di- 
rectory of AAUW members qualified for 
such positions. 


A MIXING BOWL and a good stirring arm 
are credited with winning the battle for 
colored oleomargarine in the New York 
State Assembly. When the measure came 
to a vote in the Assembly recently, As- 
semblywoman Genesta M. Strong, of 
Plandome, Long Island, quietly put on her 
apron, produced a mixing bowl and spoon 
and a pound of white oleomargarine, and 
began a demonstration of the exertion 
forced on housewives by the ban on the 
sale of colored oleomargarine. Mrs. Strong 
explained that housewives trying to live 
within their husbands’ incomes had gone 
through the operation she was demon- 
strating 80,000,000 times this year. Her 
bill — twice defeated in previous years — 
was passed by both houses. 






DID YOU KNOW THAT... 





Tue Marne Reat Estate AssociaTion’s 
president is Mrs. Marion T. Cook of Port- 
land, Maine. Only four other women in 
the United States have held such an 
office. 


AN ACUTE SHORTAGE OF ENGINEERS is 
worrying manpower experts. Paul Cohen 
in an article, “Shortage of Engineers,” 
published in the February issue of Tech- 
nology Review (MIT), urges that more 
women enroll in scientific courses and in 
engineering schools. Demands of the time 
have made engineering, at one time 
regarded as an “unsuitable field for 
women,” now a field of opportunity for 
women students. 


IN FIFTEEN COUNTRIES women are still de- 
nied the franchise, and four of these coun- 
tries barring women from voting are 
neighbors of the United States — Colom- 
bia, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Paraguay. 
The Honduras Congress recently passed a 
law which allows women to practice law 
for the first time, but rejected the pro- 
posal to give women the right to vote. 


Two WOMEN are serving on the National 
Advisory Committee on Civil Defense 
Training and Education. They are Doro- 
thy C. Stratton, National Executive Di- 
rector, Girl Scouts of America, and Mrs. 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washington State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington. Both are AAUW 
members, and Mrs. Wanamaker recently 
served on AAUW’s national Education 
Committee. 


TWO WOMEN scuLpTors have been com- 
missioned to make two busts for the Hall 
of Fame for Great Americans this spring. 
The bust of Susan B. Anthony is being 
executed by Brenda Putnam, known to 
thousands of Washington visitors for -her 
fountain at the Folger Library with its 
charming figure of Puck. Malvina Hoff- 
man, sculptor of the famous “Races of 
Mankind ” figures at the Chicago Museum 
of Natural History, is doing the bust of 
Thomas Paine. The Hall of Fame is on the 
campus of New York University. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE PICTURE 


—once over lightly 


BouT a year from now the AAUW na- 
tional convention at Minneapolis will 
labor and bring forth the Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1953-55. This program will be 
the basis of the Association’s stand on 
important legislative issues during that 
two-year period. Stands taken by AAUW 
are respected by legislators as the studied 
opinions of a large group of educated 
women, and in the past many items sup- 
ported by AAUW have become the law of 
the land. 

The period of gestation for the new 
Legislative Program will begin soon. Late 
in the summer a ballot based on the cur- 
rent Legislative Program will be sent out 
to each branch with explanatory notes 
and comments from the Legislative Pro- 
gram Committee, which will meet this 
June. The Legislative Program was di- 
vided into two parts by vote of the At- 
lantic City convention last year. The part 
entitled Current contains nine 
items, each of which is to be voted on by 
the branches; the Continuing Responsi- 
bilities part does not have to be voted on, 
although any of its eleven items may be 
brought up for discussion at the branch 
meeting and votes may be taken on items 
which members would like to have 
amended or dropped. The branch may 
suggest new items as well. 

The considered opinion of the branches 
as expressed in the ballots is due back in 
the Legislative Office by November 1. 
The ballots will be tabulated and the 
results sent to the subject-matter com- 
mittees. Working from the ballots and 
recommendations of the respective com- 
mittees, the Legislative Program Commit- 
tee will draw up a Tentative Legislative 
Program. This, after approval by the 
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Issues 


Board of Directors, will be voted upon by 
the Minneapolis Convention in 1953. 

The Tentative Program is put together 
from your votes. It will be published in 
the JouRNAL before the convention. You 
will have another turn at the Legislative 
Program when convention time comes. 
Your delegates will vote on the program 
at that time, and you have the responsi- 
bility to send informed delegates who 
know the thinking of your branch. 

Once the program is adopted as official 
AAUW policy, the national Legislative 
Program Committee must base every 
statement it makes and every step it takes 
squarely on some item in that Legislative 
Program for 1953-55. It must obey the 
convention vote. 


Presenting a Brief Survey 


The following pages contain a brief sur- 
vey of the Current Issues in the present 
Legislative Program, the issues on which 
you will vote next fall. This article cannot 
begin to be an adequate treatment of the 
Legislative Program. (You would be very 
reproachful if I were allowed to use up 
four whole JourNAzs!) The article merely 
illustrates the type of legislation which 
has been or could be supported (or op- 
posed) by the Legislative Program Com- 
mittee, acting on recommendation of the 
appropriate subject matter committee, 
and it is hoped that it may stimulate you 
to further study on these issues now and 
over the summer. Perhaps this article, 
supplemented by your notes from your 
summer studies, can serve as a quick and 
handy reference in the heat of discussion 
during the branch meeting this fall when 
you vote on proposals for the new Legisla- 
tive Program. 
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and control 


In 1939, after considering the results of 
study by many branches and by the Edu- 
cation Committee, AAUW adopted a 
legislative item approving federal aid to 
public tax-supported schools. In 1944, 
a provision for safeguarding state control 
was added to the item. It was restudied 
and reaffirmed at the Atlantic City con- 
vention in 1951. The background of and 
the arguments on this issue are set out in 
detail in the Kit on Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion. (20 cents from AAUW Headquar- 
ters.) Support of the Barden Bill was 
voted by the AAUW Education Com- 
mittee, but no hearings have been held. 
It is thought that nothing will be done 
on this controversial bill by Congress 
during an election year, but it is expected 
that this bill will be introduced again 
in the 83rd Congress. 

Items providing all sorts of federal aid 
to education have been introduced in the 








Education. 


Reorganization of the U. S. Office of 
Education to make it an independent 
agency has been urged by AAUW since 
the publication of the Task Report of the 
Hoover Commission. The bills which 
would accomplish this reorganization are 
hing studied by the AAUW Education 
Committee. 

The proposed Board of Education 
would supervise the Federal Education 
Agency’s operations but would not have 
jurisdiction over any local or state school 


THE LEGISLATIVE PICTURE — ONCE OVER LIGHTLY 


Item 1. Federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-sup- 
ported elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision 


H.R. 4468 (Barden, D., N. C.) authorizes a $300,000,000 program 
of federal aid to public tax-supported schools to equalize the 
amount spent per pupil. 


Item 2. Measures to give independent status to the U, S. Office of Education 
under an advisory board or commission 


(Approved by AAUW Education Committee) 


82nd Congress. Illustrative of the sort of 
items watched by the AAUW Education 
Committee are bills providing for aid for 
school construction, aid for teachers’ sala- 
ries, loans to qualified and needy students 
for post-high-school education, aid to 
health education, a fund for research in 
child life and development, the establish- 
ment of two federal medical schools, 
scholarships for medical students, and an 
emergency five-year program of grants 
and scholarships for education in medical 
schools and related institutions. This last 
bill provides aid both for the cost of con- 
struction of buildings and for the cost of 
instruction of students. It has been favor- 
ably reported out of committee and awaits 
Senate action. No action was taken by 
AAUW on any of these bills except for the 
bill to provide for school construction in 
crowded defense which is men- 
tioned below. 


areas, 


H.R. 3180 (Potter, R., Mich.) and H.R. 6190 (Machrowicz, 
D., Mich.) would establish an independent Federal Education 
Agency with the duties and powers of the present office, to be 
administered by a commissioner and a bipartisan Board of 
(Under study by AAUW Education Committee) 


board or school system. Also being fol- 
lowed are several bills to enact the rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission 
Report which disagrees with the Task 
Report and proposes a Department of 
Social Security and Education. 

The February 1952 issue of Fortune 
carries a study of the Federal Security 
Agency (page 100). For an elaborate study 
of the educational activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, see Federal Education 
Activities and Educational Issues Before 
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Library of Congress (Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951). 


Congress, three pamphlets prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 


Item 8. During the period of strengthening national defense and opposing 
aggression, support for measures by the Federal Government to afford educa- 
tion, housing, and essential community services for military and civilian 


personnel actively engaged in defense and related enterprises 


Under Item 8 the AAUW Education 
Committee has concerned itself with sev- 
eral measures. The bill to provide for 
crowded defense 
areas was passed by Congress but was 
vetoed by the President last fall because 
he felt that it would help to perpetuate 
segregation in the schools. The Education 
Committee, aroused by shortages of the 


school construction in 


essential building materials faced by the 
schools, authorized Dr. Warren’s telegram 
(reported in the January 1952 General 
Director's Letter) to the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration urging reallocation 
of steel to assure continuance of essential 
educational construction. (Texts of state- 
ments made in behalf of the AAUW are 
always available from Headquarters.) 


Continuing Responsibilities: Item 2. Measures to advance the educational 
use of radio, television, films, and other media of communication 


The Education Committee approved un- 
der Item 2 Senator Benton’s S. 1579 to 
establish a National Citizens Advisory 
Board on Radio and Television to study 
educational use of the media. A letter of 
support was sent to Senator Benton. 
Also, the Education Committee voted to 


support the Library Services Bills under 
this item, and has submitted a statement 
in their support at the hearings held by 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. These bills are dis- 
cussed in the May GDL. Educational televi- 
sion given channels by FCC. See page 218. 


Item 3. Measures in the interest of the consumer 


a. Standards of quality 


b. Protection against injurious products, misrepresentation, and unfair trade 


practices 


H.R. 5767 (McGuire, D., Conn.), H.R. 4592 (Keogh, D., N. Y.) 
would allow state laws to provide that non-signers can be bound 
by resale price maintenance contracts without violating the anti- 


trust laws. 


These bills are discussed in the May 
General Director's Letter. Generally, their 
effect will be to allow state laws to pro- 
vide as follows: When a distributor con- 
tracts with a retailer as to the price a 
retailer must charge for the distributor’s 
product, every other retailer in the state will 
be bound by that contract whether he has 
signed it or not. If the contract is made by 
a high-cost retailer, other retailers who 
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(Disapproved by the Social Studies Committee) 


may be able to sell the product at a lower 
price (because they perhaps do not have 
high overhead costs or delivery service) 
are prevented from doing so. The con- 
sumer has to pay the set high price no 
matter where she shops. 

A letter has been sent out to all state 
presidents and state social studies and 
legislative chairmen explaining the issue 
and describing the legislation. 





THE LEGISLATIVE PICTURE — ONCE OVER LIGHTLY 


c. Measures to restrain inflationary pressures during the defense mobiliza- 


tion period 


S. Res. 169 (Gillette, D., Iowa) would set up a Senate Committee 
on Consumer Interests. (Approved by Social Studies Committee) 


S. Res. 169 would set up a committee to 
investigate “all problems affecting con- 
sumer interests in the present national 
emergency . . .” To quote from AAUW’s 
statement of support: “Such a proposal is 
in line with the Association’s support for 
measures to counter the threat of infla- 
tion, and with its continuing interest in 
the consumer. A Committee on Consumer 
Interests would fill a long-felt need for 


a means by which consumers .. . can 


present their views.” 

Other consumer measures before Con- 
gress include a Consumers Advisory Bu- 
reau in the Commerce Department, a con- 
sumer representative on the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and an Independent Con- 
sumers’ Counsel to represent the consum- 
ing public before governmental agencies 
and at Congressional hearings. 


d. Maintenance of the authority to control rent while housing remains short, 
with provision that it be administered in such a way as to be fair to both 


owner and tenant 


Considered under Item 3, ¢ and d: 

S. 2645 (Maybank, D., S. C.) and H.R. 6546 (Spence, D., Ky.) 
would extend controls over production, prices, wages, rents, and 
consumer and real estate credit until June 30, 1954, and would 
repeal the Capehart, Herlong and Butler-Hope amendments, the 
ban on imports of specified fats and oils, and present restrictions 
on the Federal Reserve Board’s powers with respect to credit 


controls. 


Price and rent control have been in the 
foreground of interest in the Social Stud- 
ies Committee during 1951 and 1952. 
At the time that this article is being writ- 
ten the debate in Congress on price con- 
trols for 1952-53 is reaching a climax, 
and an AAUW statement supporting the 


(Supported by the AAUW Social Studies Committee) 


extension of price controls has been sub- 
mitted to both houses. Further discussion 
of this year’s controversy can be found in 
the May GDL. As long as defense produc- 
tion continues, the threat of inflation 
remains; and in that case, the controversy 
is likely to continue. 


Item 4. Effective participation in and strengthening of the United Nations and 
its affiliated agencies 


Support of the United Nations has been 
an important part of the AAUW Legisla- 
tive Programs since the early days of the 
United Nations. Support of the United 
Nations requires not only support of the 
appropriations by which the United States 
makes its contribution to the U.N., but 
also a watchfulness against any measures 
to weaken the U.N. or its affiliated agen- 
ces. For example, legislation has been 
proposed to cut the U.S. contribution to 
the U.N. budget, to limit the “giving 


away of the U.S. money and property to 
foreign governments in time of peace,” 
to withdraw the United States from the 
United Nations if Communist China is 
admitted, and to withdraw the United 
States from the United Nations. 

A bill has been introduced to define as a 
treaty (and hence subject to Senate ap- 
proval) any agreement or understanding 
negotiated under authority of the United 
States with a foreign state which imposes 
an obligation on the United States or 
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which involves basic policy. A Constitu- 
tional amendment has been proposed to 
provide that a treaty shall not become the 
law of the land upon ratification by the 
Senate except to the extent that it shall 
thereafter be made so by Act of Congress, 
that such Acts of Congress must be con- 
stitutional and that the basic structure of 
the government must not be changed 
except by constitutional amendment. This 


H.R. 7005 would carry out the recommendation in President 
‘Truman’s message to Congress, transmitted March 6, 1952, that 
$7,900,000,000 be appropriated for the 1953 Mutual Security 
Program. The bulk of the amount would go to Europe for direct 
military aid ($4,070,000,000) and for defense support ($1,819, 
000,000); other areas would receive $1,279,000,000 in military 
aid and $656,000,000 in economic and technical assistance. 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951 was in 
effect an extension of the Economic Co- 
operation Act, with a new emphasis. ECA 
was designed to promote economic re- 
covery and was of limited duration, to 
end by 1952. Its mission — to put re- 
ceiving nations where they could pro- 
ceed on their own — would have been 
pretty well completed had it not been for 
the menace of a new war. Rearmament, 
however, has threatened those nations 
with economic collapse. MSA is thus 
partly necessary in order to save the gains 
made by ECA. MSA puts emphasis on 
strengthening military defenses, of course, 
but it does pay some attention to the 
economies of the nations taking part in 
the defense program. 

The AAUW International Relations 
Committee authorized a statement to the 
appropriate Senate and House Commit- 
tees in support of H.R. 7005 (providing 
for the 1953 program), with emphasis on 
the need for defense support (raw ma- 
terials for military production) to Europe 
and Point Four aid to other areas. 

In addition to the controversy expected 
over the appropriations for the Mutual 
Security Program, efforts to amend the 
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Item 5. A constructive foreign policy which would endeavor to develop condi- 
tions favorable to democracy and economic well-being throughout the world 
as prerequisites for national and international peace and security 











amendment is particularly aimed at the 
proposed Human Rights and Genocide 
conventions and is engendered by the 
claim that states’ rights, especially as to 
civil liberties, may be endangered. 

At the Atlantic City convention the 
recommendation was made that more 
study of Item 4 be urged in preparation 
for constructive action at the 1953 con- 
vention. 






























Act are also expected. Attempts are being 
made to impose various conditions on 
nations receiving aid, as, for example, the 
bill to end aid to countries not making 
their “full contribution” (in proportion 
to the U. S. contribution) to the strength 
of the free world. 

AAUW has traditionally backed Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements legislation em- 
powering the United States to negotiate 
with other countries to lower tariffs on 
goods imported into the United States 
from them in return for such countries’ 
reciprocal lowering of their tariff barriers 
against our goods. The lower tariffs on 
both sides enable the goods to be sold at 
lower prices and thus promote free trade 
between the countries so agreeing — to 
the mutual benefit of those countries 
and to the benefit of the consumers. 

In 1951 AAUW supported the continua 
tion of the reciprocal trade laws without 
‘peril points.” The “peril points” prov 
sion requires the Tariff Commission to 
recommend minimum levels below whiel 
the United States may not go in agreeing 
on lower tariffs with other nations. The 
inclusion of a “peril points” provisiol 
in the present law has prevented the 




























THE LEGISLATIVE PICTURE ONCE OVER LIGHTLY 
United States from negotiating as freely 


rocal Trade Act of 1951, now in effect, 
with other nations as it might. The Recip- 


expires in June 1953. 


Convention Resolutions: Calling upon Congress to pass the bill to send wheat 


to India, and urging that the full appropriation requested for the Voice of 
America be authorized by Congress 


A letter urging passage of the bill to send 
wheat to India was sent to each member 
of the House Rules Committee. A let- 
ter supporting the full appropriation re- 


quested for the Voice of America was sent 
to each member of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations and to members 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 


Item 6. a. Measures to promote the fullest participation of women in all 
social, economic and political life and to prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment and property rights on the basis of sex or marital status 


H.R. 4499 (Sasscer, D., Md.) would raise the top ranks now open 
to women in the Armed Forces from Colonel and Captain to 
Major General and Rear Admiral; would raise the age limit 
for appointments in the regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force for qualified women who served in World War II; and 
would permit reserve appointments of qualified women without 
prior military service up to and including the ranks of Major 
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H.R. 910 (Frances Bolton, R., Ohio) would amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide a program of scholarships and 
grants for education in the nursing field. 


The Bolton bill was tabled by the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee 
on March 18. 

Another bill being watched by the 
AAUW Status of Women Committee 
would authorize the appointment of 
women doctors and medical specialists as 
regular members of the Armed Forces 
(women doctors and medical specialists 
now serving are reservists who have been 
put on active duty). This bill passed the 
Senate on March 24 and now goes to the 
House. 

Also of interest is a bill to provide a 
five-year program of grants and scholar- 
ships for training in the medical special- 
ties, including nursing, and a group of 
bills which would eliminate discrimination 
on the basis of sex by substituting the 
word “spouse” wherever the word “hus- 
band” or “wife” is used in the immigra- 
tion statutes, thus extending privileges 
granted to one sex to both sexes. The bill 


also sets up a Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals, and the AAUW Status of Women 
Committee has resolved that the appoint- 
ment of a qualified woman to that Board 
should be urged. 

Two International Labor Organization 
conventions have been studied by the 
AAUW Status of Women Committee, one 
providing for equal pay for equal work for 
women and the other prohibiting night 
work for women. The committee recom- 
mended that AAUW members study these 
ILO conventions now before Congress 
and the state legislatures for ratification. 

Measures introduced in Congress of 
interest to career women with children 
are the proposed amendments to the in- 
come tax laws to allow deductions, under 
limited conditions, for the cost of child 
‘are incurred by a working parent. An 
article entitled “Unfair Taxes on Work- 
ing Mothers” by Geraldine E. Rhoads 
is in T'oday’s Woman, March 1952 issue. 
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Item 6. b. Continued opposition to any equal rights amendment to the 
Constitution unless such amendment provides safeguards for the health, 


safety, and general welfare of women 


This was the most debated item on the 
Legislative Program at the 1951 Conven- 
tion. (See the Summer 1951 JouRNAL, 
page 224.) The AAUW Status of Women 
Committee is studying the subject, and 
this issue of the JouRNAL contains articles 


Measures under the *‘General”’ classifi- 
cation are taken up by the subject matter 
committees whenever such measures seem 
appropriate to the purposes of that com- 
mittee, as in the case of the action of the 
Education Committee under Item 8, re- 
ported on page 238. 


on both sides of the case. The unqualified 
Equal Rights Amendment pending in the 
present Congress received a favorable 
report by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
but was passed over when it came to the 
Senate floor for consideration in January. 


Your opinions on the current Legisla- 
tive Program and on the legislative pro- 
cedures of AAUW are earnestly desired 
by the Legislative Program Committee. 
They have asked that this article issue a 
call to all of you to send in your sugges- 
tions for their meeting in June. 


LETTER GHOST. 1937. Paul Klee 





Conference on Equal Pay 


Speaking against equal pay legislation 
“until more people favor it,” and an- 
nouncing “I want social legislation in the 
hearts before it gets on the books,” one 
speaker created quite a stir at the National 
Conference on Equal Pay which met in 
Washington on March 31 and April 1. 
For the majority of the delegates — and 
there were over a hundred from all over 
the country — favored equal pay legisla- 
tion. They represented workers, employ- 
ers, administrators of state equal pay 
laws, and organizations interested for 
women, as a civic responsibility, in equal 
pay for equal work. 

The conference was opened with an ad- 
dress by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin, who condemned the practice of 
paying women less than men doing the 
same work as “neither fair nor logical.” 
Arthur S. Flemming, head of the man- 
power program of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, made a strong plea for equal 
job opportunities and equal pay for 
women in order that womanpower be 
fully utilized in defense mobilization. 
“Where We Are Today on Equal Pay” 
was explained by Dr. Dorothy S. Brady, 
Consultant to the Bureau 
Statistics. 

The second day’s session was devoted 
to a general discussion of the report of the 
Committee on Findings, which sum- 
marized the results of the conference and 
made some recommendations based upon 
those results. The Report noted the gen- 
eral agreement among the delegates on 
the principle of equal pay for equal work 
for women. The majority of the delegates 
favored federal legislation which “would 


on Labor 


Editorials 


set a standard for employers and would 
furnish a framework for collective bar- 
gaining, such as was accomplished by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.” Legislation 
was recognized as “an educational basis 
for employers, employees, and the pub- 
lic.” A great need for an educational pro- 
gram which would create a better under- 
standing of the principle of and need for 
equal pay was stressed. And it was empha- 
sized that “there needed to be equal op- 
portunity for women in training, place- 
ment, and advancement.” 

The following recommendations were 
voted by the conference: 


(1) That federal legislation for equal pay for 
equal work be enacted as soon as possible. 

(2) That state legislation for equal pay for 
equal work be enacted to cover intrastate 
employees, and that present state laws be 
improved. 
That an intensive educational campaign 
on the principle of and need for equal pay 
be carried on at a national and local level. 

Judge Sarah Hughes, former chairman 
of the AAUW Status of Women Com- 
mittee, made a fourth recommendation 
which was accepted. She asked that a con- 
tinuing committee to help carry on an 
educational campaign be appointed. A 
full report of the conference will be made 
available as soon as possible. 

AAUW has been interested in the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work for 
women for some time. The Association was 
represented at this conference by Dr. 
Winifred Helmes, Status of Women As- 
sociate. Out of the work of the continuing 
committee we hope we shall get some sug- 
gestions and aids to help educate the 
public on the principle of and need for 
equal pay for equal work. 
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Veterans’ Education 


at Public Expense 


We all know what profound changes were 
made in the picture of higher education in 
this country during the heyday of the 
G.I. Bill (P.L. 346) following World War 
II. The benefits have far outweighed the 
abuse of this support and consequently 
there is a lot of feeling that a similar 
federal subsidy for education should be 
given to those who have been in “active 
military, naval or air service on and after 
June 27, 1950.” 

Various bills have been introduced in 
the 82nd Congress to accomplish this 
general purpose. The one which has re- 
ceived most substantial consideration is 
the bill introduced by Representative 
Teague of Texas, embodying results of 
investigations which he and his Special 
Committee made into the operations of 
P.L. 346. Teague’s bill (H.R.6425-S.2606), 
offers educational support to any person, 
man or woman, in the active military 
service on or after June 27, 1950, without 
regard to whether he or she served in or 
outside the United States. 

The old G. I. Bill gave the payment to 
the institutions attended by the veterans, 
but this bill proposes that the payments 
be made to the veterans themselves, who 
will then pay their chosen institutions. 
Safeguards are included to make as certain 
as possible that only responsible institu- 
tions are selected. Another feature which 
is considered by many to be a distinct 
improvement is that the amount of aid 
which the veteran would receive is in- 
tended only as a contribution to his or her 
expenses: $110 a month for the single 
person and $150 for the married. 

The Teague bill was considered among 
many others by the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, whose chairman is Rep- 
resentative Rankin, for about six weeks, 
and many organizations offered testi- 
mony. At this writing, the committee is 
engaged in preparing a bill on the subject 
for the committee’s private discussion. 
No one knows what that bill will contain, 
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but the guessing is that the policies of the 
Teague bill will be dominant, with pos- 
sibly some reduction of the amount given 
to the unmarried veteran and some grada- 
tions of that given married ones, and 
probably with some changed adminis- 
trative proposals. 

As nearly as can be judged from con- 
versations, the prospects on the aid for 
veterans as defined above seem to please a 
great many people in the educational 
field. For example, president Davidson of 
Union College, speaking for the American 
Council on Education’s Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, said that the pro- 
visions for some contributions by veterans 
to their own education was “considered 
by our committee as one of the salient and 
healthy features of this proposed legisla- 
tion.” 

Experience with the G. I. Bill gives us 
an appreciation of the significance of this 
proposed legislation. 


— E. F. D. 


Children’s Books 


in the Library of Congress 


This is a success story. A children’s li- 
brarian has been appointed to make a 
survey at the Library of Congress in 
Washington to try to establish what role, 
if any, the Library of Congress should as- 
sume in regard to books for children. 
The United States is one of the few na- 
tions which does not have a _ national 
library. The Library of Congress was es- 
tablished to serve the needs of Congress. 
However, it has been considered, nation- 
ally and internationally, by individuals 
and publishers as a national library. Since 
there are certain unique services which can 
only be supplied by a national library, 
private philanthropists have from time to 
time given grants of money to enable the 
staff of the Library of Congress to assume 
some of the additional responsibilities for 
serving national needs which were not 
provided in the act establishing the Li- 
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EDITORIALS 


brary of Congress. As a result of these 
privately financed demonstrations, many 
of the extra services have ultimately been 
recognized by Congress and provision for 
them included in the appropriations to the 
Library. 

A reference service in children’s litera- 
ture, on a national level, is one of the 
needs which, it has been hoped, might be 
filled by the Library of Congress. Since 
1944, a joint committee of the AAU W and 
the Association for Childhood Education 
International has been working to obtain 
a consultant on children’s literature for 
the Library. The duties of the consultant 
were generally conceived as: cataloguing 
the children’s books which are sent in 
great numbers to the Library of Congress 
from American publishers and those in 
other countries; evaluating and making 
separate catalogues of the books; as- 
sembling a complete library of best chil- 
dren’s books; arranging for exhibits of 
children’s books; and in other ways serv- 
ing as a resource person in regard to chil- 
dren’s books. 

The original members of the committee 
that worked on this project were Mrs. 
Catherine Cate Coblentz, Washington 
author of children’s historical stories; Mrs. 
May Hill Arbuthnot, specialist in chil- 
dren’s literature, Flora Stone Mather 
College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Malbone Graham, 
AAUW, student of the ideological content 
in children’s books; and Miss Delia Goetz, 
representing children’s schoolbooks, U. S. 
Office of Education. Advisors to the com- 
mittee were Miss Mary E. Leeper, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Association for Childhood 
Education International, and Mrs. Har- 
net Ahlers Houdlette, AAUW Associate 
in Childhood Education, and later her 
successor, Miss Christine M. Heinig. 
Mr. Luther Evans, Chief Librarian of the 
Library of Congress, was wholly in sympa- 
thy with the goals of the committee and 
Was on call in an advisory capacity. A 
goal of $25,000 per annum was set as a 
budget for the consultant and cataloguing 
Services, 


Since 1944, Mr. Evans has included a 
request for this money in his annual 
budget to Congress, but the effort was 
fruitless; so also were efforts of the com- 
mittee to enlist the interest of founda- 
tions. Finally in the winter of 1951, two 
Washingtonians, Mrs. Alice Strong and 
Mrs. Alice Graeme Korff, formed a small 
ways and means committee with two 
members — themselves. In consultation 
with Mr. Evans, Mr. Lacy, and Mr. Clapp 
of the Library of Congress, a less ambi- 
tious and probably a more fundamental 
plan was laid out, i.e., to make a survey 
which would establish the resources and 
facilities that might be offered by the 
Library of Congress in the field of chil- 
dren’s literature, and the use that would be 
made of such services by students, pub- 
lishers, parents, and organizations. With 
the results of this survey, it is hoped, 
support may be obtained for a larger pro- 
gram for a sufficient number of years to 
demonstrate its value beyond doubt, and 
ultimately the service may be incorpo- 
rated in the regular budget of the Library 
of Congress. 

The ways and means committee set out 
to raise $2,500, which would underwrite 
the salary of a children’s librarian for a 
sufficient number of months to make the 
survey. This smaller amount of money 
was quickly found — through contribu- 
tions of a dozen interested individuals 
and the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International. 

On April 1, 1952, Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers, superintendent of work with chil- 
dren of the New York Public Library, 
undertook the task of making the survey. 
Although it has taken eight years to make 
a first step toward establishing the need 
for this service, it is hoped that the larger 
grant can be secured relatively quickly 
and that very soon researchers in chil- 
dren’s literature, writers, publishers, and 
consumers will be able to take advantage 
of a national service which can be so 
important in influencing the content of 
children’s minds. 


—C. M. H. 
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Pan-Pacific Women’s 


Conference 


The sixth conference of the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association met in Christ- 
church, New Zealand, last January. This 
organization was formed “to strengthen 
the bonds of peace among Pacific people 
by promoting a better understanding and 
friendship among the women of all Pacific 
countries” and “to initiate and promote 
cooperation among the women of the 
Pacific region for the study and _ better- 
ment of existing social conditions.” 

At the conference were 120 delegates 
from 20 countries, including the United 
States, and 300 “ticket-holders” who at- 
tended all meetings except the business 
sessions. The subject of the .conference 
was The Pacific in Today’s World, with 
four areas of discussion: adult education; 
status of women; economic interdepend- 
ence; and social conditions and _ political 
tensions. 

The discussion of the status of women 

yas especially heartening. Japan and the 
six countries which have gained inde- 
pendence recently — Burma, Cambodia, 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Vietnam 
—reported that women have equal op- 
portunities, the principle of equal pay is 
accepted, and all professions are open to 
women. A greater number of women are 
holding public office in some of these 
countries. It was reported that women in 
Tonga will vote for the first time in the 
next elections, and twenty-four women 
were members of the Japanese Diet. Al- 
though this emancipation of women is 
regarded as only theory as far as the 
women in the rural areas are concerned, 
still women are playing a part in public 
life and learning to influence elections. 

Discussion brought up the question of 
care for the aged. When Westerners told 
about pensions and homes for the aged, 
the Asians were amazed. They stressed 
the duty of the family in caring for the 
aged members and expressed surprise that 
Westerners did not have such a strong 
feeling of family unity. 
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At the close of the discussion on status 
of women it was decided that a detailed 
study of women’s status in the Pacific 
area be undertaken by the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association. 


— W. G. 


Queen’s Counselor 


Among those who accompanied Queen 
Juliana on her American tour was Dr, 
Marie A. Tellegen, director of the Queen’s 
Cabinet and former President of the 
Netherlands Federation of University 
Women. Dr. Tellegen managed to find 
time between closely scheduled official 
functions to drop in at AAUW Head- 
quarters informally for tea. Staff members 
and presidents of nearby branches who 
were privileged to meet Dr. Tellegen will 
long remember the vivid word pictures 
she gave us from her experience as the 
government liaison officer for two queens. 
Nor will we forget what she told us of the 
Netherlands Federation of University 
Women during the war. “In 1942,” she 
said, “the Nazis informed us we must 
drop our Jewish members. But that we 
would not do. Rather than be forced to 
exclude any members, we disbanded the 
Federation.” 


Elizabeth Fuller Jackson 


The AAUW lost a warm friend and de- 
voted leader in the death on February 27 
of Dr. Elizabeth Fuller Jackson, associate 
professor of history at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Decatur, Georgia. Dr. Jackson was 
AAUW Vice-President from the South 
Atlantic Region from 1936 to 1945. From 
1945 to 1949 she was international rela- 
tions chairman for the Georgia State 
Division. Before her appointment 4s 
Vice-President from the Region, Dr. 
Jackson had been fellowship chairman for 
Georgia and secretary of the South At- 
lantic Region. She will be remembered 
gratefully in AAUW for her devotion to 
AAUW ideals and the out-going friendly 
spirit which marked all her relationships 





International Federation 


The Philippine Federation Story 


This brief history of the Philippine As- 
sociation of University Women is one of 
the series of such articles which we pub- 
lish from time to time in this department. 
The material for the series is taken from 
the official histories of the various mem- 
ber federations of IFUW, and is _pre- 
sented to AAUW members that they 
may be better informed of the activities 
of member associations in the IFUW. 
Each of the histories reveals an individual 
record of work and achievement, as well 
as common goals shared by like-minded 
women throughout the world. 

The story of the Philippine Association 
of University Women rose to a dramatic 
peak during World War Il. When Jap- 
anese troops occupied the islands, the 
PAUW Board of Directors voted that the 
Association become inactive, rather than 
have it used as a tool by the enemy. 
Forced by the invasion of their country to 
inactivity as a group, individual members 
were neither idle nor defeated. Some 
were among the Philippine women who 
supplied food, medicine, and clothing to 
the American internees at Sto. Tomas. 
Others were among those who did es- 
plonage work for the Allied forces or took 
part in actual combat manoeuvers. Some 
of these women were detected and im- 
prisoned in the notorious Fort Santiago; 
Josefa Llanes-Escoda, a member of the 
PAUW, and her husband were put to 
death for pro-American activities. The 
record is one of heroism and great courage. 

Following liberation in October 1945, 
members of the PAUW resumed their 
group activities. Their first’ post-libera- 
lion project was a series of orientation 
lectures on Philippine life and culture, 


given by PAUW members to American 
soldiers in the city of Manila. These lec- 
tures were well attended, and were widely 
publicized in the Daily Pacifican, paper of 
the U. S. Armed Forces in Manila. 

But the real story of the Philippine 
Association of University Women did not 
begin with these wartime and liberation 
activities. It began almost a quarter of a 
century ago. In 1928, the PAUW was 
founded; its purpose was clearsighted and 
practical — to improve civic conditions 
in the islands. 

From the first, the membership policy 
of the Association has presented a re- 
markable record of democratic thinking. 
Since it was founded, the group has been 
open to graduates from local or foreign 
universities, to women of any race, color, 
religious creed, or political affiliation. In 
1948, the PAUW became a member of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. 

Following the farsighted aims which its 
founders wrote into its constitution, the 
PAUW has done much to promote active 
interest in education for women and in- 
sure the maintenance of high professional 
standards. The aims of the Association 
include the furtherance of understanding 
and closer fellowship among the alumnae 
of the different institutions, the promo- 
tion of research, and cooperation with 
other agencies for the protection of 
women’s rights and the advancement of 
their welfare. Another of the constitu- 
tional objectives of PAUW is cooperation 
with women of nations for the 
promotion and maintenance of world 
peace. By encouraging leadership train- 
ing through contact with women’s or- 
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ganizations in other countries, and by 
urging members to take an active part 
in public affairs, the PAUW has helped 
to develop the skilled and experienced 
leadership needed by its country. 

In line with these activities, the 
PAUW has worked persistently to place 
qualified women in important govern- 
ment positions. It was as a result of 
PAUW effort that President Osmena 
reappointed Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 
(PAUW Vice-President) to her prewar 
position of Director of Public Welfare. 
Also, he appointed two former presidents 
of PAUW to other important positions, 
member of the Board of 
Regents, University of the Philippines; 
the other, Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Matters. 

Under President Manuel A. Roxas, the 
PAUW worked with other women’s 
groups to obtain further advantages for 
women leaders. Urged to increase the 
participation of women in politics, Presi- 
dent Roxas consented to have a woman 
vandidate for the Senate, and it was a 
member of PAUW, Mrs. Geronima Pec- 
son, who was elected the first Philippine 
woman senator. Three women among the 
fifteen members on the Commission for 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Mat- 
ters belong to PAUW. Three of the five 
women on the Board of Review for Mov- 
ing Pictures are members of PAUW. 

In addition to working for the profes- 
sional advancement of Philippine women, 
the PAUW has strongly and solidly sup- 
ported the movement for women. suf- 
frage. It has also supported legislation 
requiring written consent of the wife be- 
fore a husband can dispose of the conjugal 


—one, as a 


real estate property, and has recommended 
and worked for passage of the Maternity 
Law which 
married 


provides compensation to 
women on maternity — leave. 
PAUW members, as individuals and as a 
group, have sought to improve living 
conditions for war widows and orphans, 
and have worked for the establishment of 
a Court of Domestic 
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Relations and a 


Home Economics or Nutrition Bureau. 
PAUW members were active in having 
the Civil Code revised, passed by both 
Houses of the Congress, and subse- 
quently approved by the President of the 
Philippines. 

As a contribution to the educational 
rehabilitation of the country, PAUW 
has established a fund of fifty thousand 
pesos for the yearly support of nine 
Philippine girls from non-Christian tribes. 
This financial support is given for work 
in education, home economics, dentistry, 
midwifery, nursing, and other studies 
which will enable these girls to help raise 
living standards in their communities. 

Moreover, the Association has found 
practical means for improving civic condi- 
tions in the Philippines. Its members were 
instrumental in having narrow streets in 
the crowded districts of the city converted 
into temporary playgrounds by closing 
them to traffic during certain hours of the 
day, and in recommending that subdivi- 
sion owners be required to set aside a 
portion of their land for public play- 
grounds. They suggested the sale of milk 
to students through the home economics 
division of the public schools, and recom- 
mended passage of a law authorizing the 
Director of Education to set up nursery 
schools throughout the Philippines. They 
urged the adoption of an ordinance re- 
quiring all children under twelve years of 
age to remain in their homes after eight 
o'clock in the evening. It was PAUW 
members who recommended and achieved 
the revival of the town crier in remote 
villages and towns where notices are 
posted in municipal houses so far from 
centers of population that they often were 
not read or understood by illiterate per- 
sons. ‘They campaigned for and _ secured 
donations of furniture, books, a radio, 4 
piano, magazines, and food for disabled 
veterans at the Quezon Institute. 

Their record of achievement in the face 
of economic disadvantages and the disas- 
ters of war is truly a remarkable one, and 
one which deserves unstinting respec! 
and admiration, 





AAUW news and notes 


More than 1,200 Branches 


The number of AAUW branches has been 
inching steadily toward 1,200, and in 
April a rush of organization carried the 
number past that mark to a total of 1,203. 
We extend a warm welcome to each one 
of the thirteen branches that have been 
added to the list since the March JouRNAL 
went to press: 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 
KANSAS 
Abilene 
E! Dorado 
MicHIGAN 
Plymouth 
MINNESOTA 
Crookston 
Missourt 
Dunklin County 
Sikeston 


NEBRASKA 

Sidney 
NEw JERSEY 

Bound Brook 
On10 

Euclid 
OKLAHOMA 

Hugo 
OREGON 

Hood River 
WISCONSIN 

Whitewater 


The 1953 Convention, Minneapolis 


Branches and state divisions are already 
budgeting to send representatives to the 
1953 national convention. The dates are 
June 22-26. The place, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. Has your branch made plans for 
representation? 


State Presidents Conference 


The State Presidents Conference will meet 
in Washington June 18-21. Program 
details are being completed by a com- 
mittee of state presidents: Margaret W. 
Brandon (Mrs. Arthur L.), Michigan, 
chairman; Beatrice Chauvenet (Mrs. Wil- 
liam), New Mexico; and Dr. Janet L. 
MacDonald, Virginia. This will be a hard- 
working conference, with attention cen- 


tered on problems of administration, pro- 
gram, and policy. 

The “gala dinner” will feature presen- 
tation of the AAUW Achievement Award. 
This award of $2,500, contributed by the 
Northwest Central Region, is given an- 
nually in recognition of distinguished 
achievement by a woman scholar. 


International Relations Associate 


We are happy to announce the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Laura Bornholdt as Interna- 
tional Relations Associate. Dr. Bornholdt, 
who is assistant professor of history at 
Smith College, will take up her AAUW 
duties late this summer. 

A historian by training, she has con- 
ducted discussion sections on general 
European history, and seminars on the 
Western Hemisphere and on American 
Policy in the Far East. At Smith, Dr. 
Bornholdt has held positions on important 
faculty, alumnae, and college committees. 
For two years she has been responsible for 
the program of the Smith Alumnae Col- 
lege, a week-long session for alumnae 
featuring lectures and 
contemporary themes. 

Dr. Bornholdt, who has been on the 
Smith faculty since 1945, was director of 
the Smith Junior Year for International 
Studies in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1950- 
51. She also taught history at the North- 
ampton School for Girls from 1940 to 
1942. 

Dr. Bornholdt holds a B.A. and an 
M.A. in history from Smith College and a 
Ph.D. from Yale University. 

Dr. Miriam E. Clippinger, special 
assistant in international relations, will 
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continue in charge of the international 
relations office until August. 


Foreign Aid — a New Study Guide 
Welcome news for AAUW program-plan- 
ners in international relations is the an- 
nouncement of the new study guide, The 
U.S. and Foreign Assistance, by Alzada 
Comstock. The International Relations 
Committee is to be congratulated on 
securing this concise and readable guide 
on a subject which is much in need of 
clarification. The author, who is a well 
known economist at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, outlines the story of our role in the 
growth of foreign aid, from the Marshall 
Plan to establishment of the Mutual 
Security Agency, and traces the nature of 
our interests and how our methods have 
changed since the first plans for foreign 
assistance were launched. The guide in- 
cludes a discussion of critical problems 
in underdeveloped areas of Southeast 
Asia and India, the role of technical 
assistance teams, and the relationship of 
the Mutual Security Program to the 
Colombo Plan, Point IV, U.N. Technical 
Assistance, and the work of specialized 
agencies. 

This study guide takes up where the 
same author’s 1950 bulletin, A7zd to 
Europe: Achievements and Prospects, leaves 
off. Chairmen will find in it some very 
practical suggestions for study groups and 
meetings. For individual members, also, 
this pamphlet offers useful guidance. 

The U. S. and Foreign Assistance is 
available from the AAUW Publications 
Clerk at 30 cents a copy. 


Named Grant Re-assigned 


Hanna Frauboes of Hamburg, Germany, 
now studying at New York University on 
an AAUW International Grant, has been 
assigned the Schenectady, New York, 
named grant for 1951-52. This grant 


was originally awarded to Mrs. Elsa 
Seylhouwer of Holland. However, Mrs. 
Seylhouwer was unable to come to the 
United States, and the grant of $1,075.50 
was given to Miss Frauboes, so that she 
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could continue her studies of the psy- 
chology of childhood and adolescence. 


Branch Art, 1950-51 


A record of what the branches were doing 
in the arts at the mid-century has been 
printed under this title. 

The illustrated pamphlet has sixty-four 
pages. It opens with a section on what 
the median city (population 15,000) is 
like now in art compared with ten years 
sarlier; continues with what branch actiy- 
ity is like, the tastes and preferences of 
members, attendance at study courses 
and workshops, and the number and kind 
of community projects. Eighty-four brief 
stories of branch programs follow, begin- 
ning with county branches and those in 
little towns under 2,500, and progressing 
to those in large cities. Of the thirty-three 
illustrations, thirty were supplied by 
branches and are about branch work. 

This text carries factual data for the 
whole nine hundred branches reporting, 
and individual particulars about one 
branch in every nine. Our experience is 
that branches turn to these accounts of 
what other branches are doing as more 
helpful than almost any other material. 
(Order from the AAUW Publications 
Clerk; 85 cents.) 


Exhibitions: 1,000 in 400 Cities 


The AAUW had its thousandth exhibition 
showing last year. During the twelve-year 
interval between 1939-40 and 1950-51, 
fifty exhibitions traveling from AAUW 
Headquarters were shown 1,019 times. 
They have traveled to every state in the 
union except two, and to Alaska and 
Canada. Children’s paintings which were 
in their turn to travel in foreign countries 
have been collected and sent to Brazil, 
France, Japan, and Cyprus. 

Some areas want exhibitions very much, 
and others not at all. Branches in only 
forty-seven cities presented 400 or nearly 
two-fifths of the entire 1,019 showings. 
Every branch in this group took more 
than five, six took nine, one took sixteen, 
and one took fifty-seven exhibitions. 
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AAUW NEWS 


The whole number of cities concerned is 
403. The chief borrowers fall into three 
groups: (1) the branch in cities around 
15,000, (2) the small college, and (3) the 
small city museum or art center. Okla- 
homa has had 182 showings, Illinois 70, 
Texas 49, and so on down to four states 
that have rented one exhibition apiece. 

People tend to specialize in this line, 
and reports from these 403 cities record 
art classes, workshops, lecture and demon- 
stration series, community and children’s 
annuals, other exhibitions assembled lo- 
cally, art associations and guilds, and 
three art centers founded by the branches. 


Graphic Exhibit Weighs 80 Pounds 


The two colorful AAUW panels which 
graphically tell how the Association fur- 
thers international understanding only 
weigh about 80 pounds, crated and ready 
for shipping. This information is provided 
by Railway Express, which had originally 
given the weight as 250 pounds. 

International relations chairmen and 
those in charge of exhibits for state or 
regional meetings may be interested in 
having AAUW members see the two pan- 
els, which measure 4 by 4 feet each. Ar- 
rangements for booking the exhibit may 
be made by writing to the AAUW Pub- 
licity Office at Headquarters. 

May we remind you once again that the 
panels will be shipped COD by Railway 
Express. The cost of shipping from and to 
Washington, D. C., can be checked with 
your local Railway Express office. 


“Miscellaneous”’ for Fellowships 

In the large ledgers where all contribu- 
tions for AAUW fellowships are entered, 
there is a column for “ Miscellaneous.” 
The amounts listed under that head are 
seldom large, but each usually carries a 
special story. Here are the stories behind 
the two most recent entries. 

The first has to do with Scull-Craft 
calendars. When these calendars were 
originally designed, back in the days of 
the depression, many branches found that 


their sale provided an easy and remunera- 


AND NOTES 


tive way to make money for the fellowship 
fund. An increasing number of branches 
have continued to sell them through the 
years. In 1951, eighty-eight branches 
made $3,500 from this item. 

In 1952, however, the Fellowship Fund 
will benefit in a different way from those 
valendars. A few days ago Mr. Scull pre- 
sented a check for $50 to AAUW for the 
fellowship fund “in recognition,” he said, 
“of the very pleasant cooperation we have 
had all these years from AAUW fellowship 
chairmen.” 

The second surprise check, for $10.00, 
arrived just in time to have its story told 
in this JouRNAL. It was sent by Miss 
Jacqueline Rutgers of Holland, whom 
many will remember as an international 
grant-holder in 1950-51. 

Now back at her old post in Holland, 
she wrote a note explaining that the check 
she was enclosing was part of what she 
had been paid for a magazine article on a 
subject in connection with her study in the 
United States. “ Will you please,” she con- 
cluded, “accept it as a token gift to the 
Fellowship Fund to which I owe so much.” 


Security and Civil Rights Project 

We have had several letters asking for 
further information about the Wellsville, 
New York, Branch project on Security 
and Civil Rights which was described in 
the March 1952 issue of the JouRNAL. 
Those who want copies of the bibliog- 
raphy used in this project or a more 
detailed account of the findings reported to 
the branch should write Mrs. Catherine 
S. Randall, Randall Pottery, Wellsville, 
New York. 


Korean Association Reorganized 


Your International Relations Committee 
chairman, Dr. Anne G. Pannell, reports 
that contact has been officially estab- 
lished with the Korean Association of 
University Women through Dr. Helen 
Kim, President of Ewha Women’s Uni- 
versity at Pusan, Korea. 

Dr. Kim writes that the Korean Asso- 
ciation of University Women is now in 
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the process of reorganization. Although 
the wounds of war are still raw the KAUW 
has had several meetings and everyone 
greatly appreciated the encouragement 
contained in letters from AAUW. 

Miss Kim has been asked to serve again 
as the President of the KAUW for another 
two years. Mrs. Maria Pak Lee, Mrs. 
Esther Whang Park, and Mrs. K. S. Song 
Park are the three new vice-presidents. 

In her letter to Dr. Pannell, Miss Kim 

writes: 
In answer to your question as to our needs I 
might mention clothing for girls, women and 
children. For our male faculty members we 
need men’s clothing too. Toilet articles such 
as soap, tooth brushes, and towels are always 
welcome. Books of all kinds and school sup- 
plies are also in great demand. But all packages 
should be well wrapped and marked on the 
outside “ Relief.”’ Personal checks’ made out to 
me can be sent through International Airmail 
but registered. You can always designate the 
purpose for which the gift is made in money. 
With money we can purchase most of our 
needed commodities. 


Those branches who may desire to aid 
members of the Korean Association of 
University Women and Ewha University, 
as you have so generously aided the Dis- 
placed Persons program, can do so by 
sending checks, or parcels for distribution 
through Miss Helen Kim, President, 
{wha Women’s University, Victory 
House, 19-2 Dai Chung Dong, Pusan, 
Korea. Any help you may care to send 
will be greatly appreciated. 


On Adopting a German Kindergarten 


The Bund Deutscher Akademikerinnen 
(German Federation of University Women) 
and the AAUW now have their adopt- 
ing-a-Berlin-kindergarten machinery set 
up. 

Packages for the kindergartens can now 
be sent to Dr. Carl Anthon, Chief, Higher 
Kducation, E and CR Branch, HICOG- 
BE, APO 742, U.S. Army, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. Each package should be 


securely wrapped in strong paper and 


cord, and when the package is mailed a 
letter should be sent to Dr. Anthon, say- 
ing that a package addressed to him and 
bearing the sender’s name has been mailed 
and is to be given to the . . . kinder- 
garten (giving the name of the particular 
kindergarten you are assisting). This will 
help Dr. Anthon to channel the packages 
when they arrive. A letter should also be 
sent to the director of the kindergarten 
saying a gift is on its way. 

Any gifts of money are to be converted 
into American Express checks in_ the 
name of Luise von Schwartzkoppen and 
mailed to her in care of Dr. Anthon at the 
same address. Dr. von Schwartzkoppen, 
who is the President of the Berlin division 
of the German Federation of University 
Women, is also a member of Dr. Anthon’s 
staff. She will be able to have the Ameri- 
‘an Express checks converted into Ger- 
man money and she will pay the money 
to the school official responsible for the 
particular kindergarten indicated. The 
letter containing the check should of 
course state which kindergarten is to re- 
ceive the money. The kindergartens are 
listed below: 


Neukoelln Kindergarten (adopted by Pennsy'- 
vania Division), 19 Grundschule, 35/38 
Stuttgarter Strasse, Berlin-Neukoelln 

Schoeneberg Kindergarten (adopted by Ver- 
mont Division), 15 Grundschule, Tempel- 
hofer Weg 62, Berlin-Schoeneberg 

Wedding Kindergarten (adopted by Connecti- 
cut Divisica), 6 Grundschule, Luetticher 
Str. 4, Berlin N 65 

Charlottenburg Kindergarten, Bezirksschulamt 
Charlottenburg, 12 Heerstrasse, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg 9. Attn: Bezirks-Stadtrat 
fuer Volksbildung: Herr Hans Langhammer 

Zellendorf Kindergarten, 2 Oberschule Wis- 
senschaftlicher Zweig, 8 Schocnower Str. 
Berlin-Zehlendorf 

Gehorlisenschule, Naunynstrasse 63, Kruez- 
berg, Berlin 
Al! inquiries regarding this program of 

adopting a Berlin kindergarten should be 

directed to the Associate in Childhood 

Education, Miss Christine Heinig, 1634 

Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AAUW Branch Takes Part in 


Education Management Study 


Figuratively speaking, the New York City 
Branch recently stood up and let itself be 
counted. The Board of Directors of that 
branch has gone on record as heartily en- 
dorsing the statement made by Dr. Rosa- 
mond Root for the branch Education 
Committee at the public hearing on the 
Education Management Study (Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Survey). 

The Education Management survey 
was made to determine the advisability of 
incorporating the city colleges of New 
York as a part of the state university. 
These colleges, supported almost entirely 
from city funds, enroll 48 percent of the 
city’s young people who attend college 
within the state. According to the Cottrell 
Report, used by the Committee on Man- 
agement Survey, “. . . in January 1950, 
approximately 12,000 additional young 
people would have attended the municipal 
colleges had facilities been available.” 

The New York City Branch of AAUW 
recommended that a careful attempt at 
equalization of financial support between 
the city and the state should be made in 
financing the colleges, and accepted the 
added responsibility of the state in deter- 
mining budget policy. However, it urged 
that as state subsidy is extended, protec- 
tion be given the college presidents for the 
administration of the funds. 

Also, the branch went on record as ap- 
proving both the hundred-year-old tradi- 


om the branches 


tion of free college education for city 
youth in the municipal colleges, and the 
recommendation to free the Board of 
Higher Education from the present rigid 
control of city officials over the adminis- 
tration of the budget. “ Definitely we urge 
discarding of the line budget and giving to 
the college presidents control of the in- 
ternal affairs of the colleges.” 

The branch Education Committee closed 
its statement to the Education Manage- 
ment Study by approving the recom- 
mendation for a smaller board limited to 
policy-making. 


AAUW Cooperative House 


Last month when the 1952 Colorado State 
Convention was held in Fort Collins, 
Colorado, one of the features of the pro- 
gram was a tour of the AAUW Coopera- 
tive House. Since 1940, this large, red 
brick residence has solved the housing 
problems of over a hundred women stu- 
dents at Colorado A and M College. 

The house, purchased and directed by 
the Fort Collins Branch, provides a pleas- 
ant and economical home for students 
who are selected to live in it. Each girl 
spends one hour a day in cooking, clean- 
ing, serving meals, or marketing. She 
shares, in addition to the household chores, 
the fun of group living, at a total cost for 
room and meals of $31.00 a month. 

AAUW members on the board of direc- 
tors keep in close contact with the needs 
of the house and the needs of the girls. 
Before 1940, the Fort Collins Branch had 
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sponsored an annual tuition scholarship. 
However, the members felt that there 
should be some way by which they Could 
help more college women than was pos- 
sible with a single scholarship. The answer 
to their question of ‘“‘ How?” was the Co- 
operative House. 

The past years have rewarded the initi- 
ative of those who planned and acted on 
the purchase 2nd management of the 
house: many of the young women who 
have lived there have won scholastic and 
campus honors; officials of other colleges 
have written letters inquiring about the 
house operation; and campus visitors have 
been attracted to the house and inter- 
ested. It is an example of a successful and 
helpful project, initiated, planned, and di- 
rected by one of the Association’s smaller 
branches. 


Careers for Women 


A panel on Careers for Women was pre- 
sented at the South Carolina Status of 
Women Conference in Columbia last Jan- 
uary. On the basis of reports and mate- 
rials which came out of this meeting, 
Converse College, in Spartanburg, planned 
a special convocation to present the same 
kind of program. 

Panel speakers for the Converse College 
program were brought to the college by 
the Spartanburg AAUW Branch, under 
the sponsorship of its Status of Women 
Committee, whose chairman is Mrs. Ben- 


jamin Zimmerman. Rosamonde Boyd, 
chairman of the National Status of 
Women Committee, is professor of soci- 
ology at Converse, and played an active 
part in the South Carolina Status of 
Women Conference. 


Christmas — Before We Know It 

The calendar may say it’s spring, but far- 
sighted program chairmen know that it’s 
not too early to start planning Christmas 
programs. 

The College Park, Maryland, Branch 
last year presented a Christmas program 
in which dance, art, and music were com- 
bined. The “Juggler of Notre Dame,” in- 
terpreted by the Creative Dance Group of 
the University of Maryland, set the stage 
for the “Christmas Story,” as shown by 
slides of the National Gallery of Art paint- 
ings. The Choral Group of the branch 
chose selections which were appropriate to 
the Renaissance mood of the dance and 
paintings. 

The script used in this program was 
adapted from “‘The Christmas Story in 
Paintings from the National Gallery of 
Art,” a commentary written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Puckett Martin, a former 
AAUW fellow. The commentary was sup- 
plied by the Gallery’s Education Depart- 
ment. The College Park Branch was, so 
far as is known, the first group to correlate 
the National Art Gallery slides with music 
of the same period. Mozart’s “ Alleluia” 
concluded the program. 


paying early pays off! 


[I THE summer, the AAUW Records Office has a lull. Then comes fall — and 
an avalanche of dues! Handling that peak load takes extra help, and extra 


help means extra cost. 


The AAUW fiscal year begins July 1. By paying before that date, you help to 
vase the AAU W budget, and also assure prompt mailing of your membership 
card. So send your check for 1952-53 to your branch treasurer TODAY. 





FROM THE BRANCHES 


The Christmas slides may be obtained 
from the Education Department of the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
DD. C. No rental fee is charged, but groups 
wishing the slides mailed must supply the 
postage and insurance charges. It is sug- 
gested that reservations for the slides be 
made several months in advance, as they 
are in great demand by organizations 
throughout the country. 


AAUW Child Guidance Center 


“Now please repeat—A...E...1. 
OQ... U.” These instructions have become 
familiar to the group of thirty-six pupils 
who attend the AAUW Child Guidance 
Center in Logansport, Indiana. The Cen- 
ter, organized by the Logansport Branch 
to help children who have speech and 
hearing deviations, is directed, and _ its 
classes taught, by members of the AAU W 
Child Study Group. 

When the Center was opened, officials of 
the city’s public and parochial schools 
were asked to recommend children who 
might be aided by speech and hearing 
therapy. Those selected were interviewed 
by a group of qualified women, also 
AAUW members, to determine their par- 
ticular difficulties. Thirty-one of the chil- 
dren were found to have articulation prob- 
lems such as omissions, lisping, delayed 
speech, and substitutions. These were en- 
rolled in the Center’s therapy classes; 
several were referred to physicians for 
more advanced treatment. Children with 
hearing defects were given the pure-tone 
audiometer test, and doctors were con- 
sulted concerning aid through medicine 
and surgery. 

Pupils enrolled in the AAUW Child 
Guidance Center attend therapy classes 
each Saturday during the school year. 
There is no enrollment or tuition fee. 
Mrs. James Robinson, former speech and 
hearing therapist for the Lakewood, Ohio, 
public schools, is director of the Center’s 
program, which is endorsed by the Cass 
County Medical Association. 


Summer Programs 

Prove Successful 

Is your calendar of AAUW activities 
blank for the summer months? The Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, Branch has proved 
that it need not be. Three years ago, as an 
experiment, the branch developed a series 
of eight summer programs, running from 
approximately the middle of June to the 
middle of August. Each program started 
at eleven, with lunch following, and with 
occasional “‘extra”’ activities, such as 
handicraft classes. At first it was hoped 
that at least fifty people would make use 
of the cool and attractive clubhouse dur- 
ing these summer programs, but the idea 


BELGIUM. Room and board available to university 
women in IFUW member's home in Bruxelles. For terms ap- 
ply to Miss H. Kuranda, 6 Square de I'Arbalete, Boitsfort, 
Bruxelles, Belgium. 


a BRIGHT AND MERRY DANCE DRAMA 
FOR CHILDREN 


Prince Swinehord 


TOURING AMERICA 1952-53 


for information regarding dates, prices, address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 


with PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


BY RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK 


Registered Parliamentarian 


Brand new! This easy-to-use book based on 
Robert’s “Rules of Order.” At your finger 


%2.00 
CLIP YOUR CHECK TO THIS AD AND SEND TO 
College Offset Press 


DEPT. UW 
150 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


tips — a visible-aid system of 


meeting procedure. 
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took hold, and in the summer of 1951, 
there was an average attendance of over 
a hundred each week, including AAUW 
members from out-of-town branches and 
teachers who were unable to attend day- 
time programs during the winter. 

The material of the summer programs is 
of a somewhat lighter tone than that of 
the winter, with more emphasis on the 
creative arts. Typical programs have in- 
cluded a panel on interior decorating, an 
address on the Shakespeare Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and several one-act 
plays presented by the branch’s drama 
group. Also, the music talent section of 
the branch has participated in several 
programs. By encouraging members to 
take part in the summer meetings, the 
Minneapolis Program-Planning Commit- 
tee has found that the summer programs 
can be used as a proving ground of branch 
talent. 

This year, for the first time, the summer 
program is an official and integrated part 
of the branch organization. A chairman of 
the summer program has been appointed, 
and plans for the 1952 season are well 
under way. 


“Windham Street”? Sent Toys 


The Windham Street School, Willimantic, 
Connecticut, should have been named in 
the last JouRNAL as cooperating with the 
AAUW in sending money and toys to 
children in DP camps. The school was in- 
correctly referred to as Windham School. 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


Sharing the International Grantees 


Realizing how much other branches in the 
state might envy their first-hand con- 
tacts with two international grant-holders 
studying at Cornell, the Ithaca, New 
York, members decided to share their 
good fortune. The Fellowship Committee 
arranged for a tape recording of an inter- 
view between their local broadcaster and 
Claude Laugier of France and Mercedes 
Melchor of the Philippines. “We were 
very proud,” writes Mrs. Jaryc, the chair- 
man of the Fellowship Committee, “to 
offer this to any branch desiring it for 
publicity or for use at a meeting. We have 
had several requests for it and expect a 
good circulation will prove it was a worth- 
while venture.” 

Other branches where international 
grant-holders are studying may find it 
possible in the same way to introduce 
their grant-holders to other groups. 


AAUW Members: 


Please send notice of any 


change of address, together 


with former address, to the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


1634 Eye St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


PETER PAN—SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS — KING MIDAS or THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
— HEIDI —PENROD — THE IROQUOIS CAPTIVE 


Children learn ethics, discrimination in entertainment, speech and 


and 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


manners through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the cultural life 
ot your community and contributes liberally to your fund. 


Many branches throughout the country raise their fellowship funds 
each year by presenting these delightful plays for the children of their 
communities. We invite your branch to join this wide flung group of 
Children’s Theatre lovers. 
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ac antes Blam 
Call to the National Convention 


To every member of AAUW this invita- 
tion is urgently extended: Come to the 
national biennial convention! 


The time: June 22-26, 1953 


The place: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


It is through the convention that the 
American Association of University 
Women functions as a democratic organi- 
zation. Every branch is entitled to dele- 
gate representation; so too are the state 
divisions, the members-at-large, and cor- 
porate members. 

Individual members also have a right 
to attend — and are urged to do so. 

At Minneapolis the delegates will elect 
national officers, vote on resolutions to 
guide AAUW study and action, adopt a 
legislative program, transact various other 
items of hear distinguished 
speakers, and discuss problems, plans, 
hopes, and responsibilities. The decisions 
taken at the convention, the stimulus and 
inspiration and resolve that are carried 
hack to groups in every part of the coun- 


business, 


try, will set our course for the next two 
years. 

Here is the opportunity for every 
branch to have a part in determining how 
the great resources of the Association — 
the ability and training of its individual 
members, the strength of its branch, 
state, regional, and national organization 

may be directed to meet the challenge 
of our times. 

The call is issued to all the member- 
ship, not only to be represented in the 
convention, but to join in preparations 
for it. Ways in which your branch and 
you yourself can contribute to an effec- 
tive national meeting are outlined in this 
special issue of the JouRNAL. 

The Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram asks your cooperation drafting 
legislative proposals that truly represent 
the thinking of AAUW members. As you 
mark your ballot and return it, you help 
to decide what stand the Association will 
take on vital issues in the next biennium. 


For your Legislative Ballot, 
turn the page. 





Convention Committees 


Pre-Convention Calendar 


The most important part of a convention 
is what happens in the months before. 
We don’t mean only the activity of the 
Convention Program Committee; obvi- 
ously without their efforts there would be 
no convention. But just as essential, if 
the convention is to function democrati- 
cally, are the steps to be taken by branches 
and individual members to make known 
their wishes and their thinking on matters 
that will be presented to the convention. 
The timing of these expressions is fixed 
in some cases by the By-Laws, in others 
by the dates of committee ‘meetings or 
the exigencies of convention planning. 
Below is a pre-convention calendar, giving 
deadlines for guidance of members and of 
every branch. The addresses of committee 
members, with fuller details of what is 
to be sent, will be found in the notes on 
convention committees. These are the 
dates to remember: 
Before October 10: 
If proposed amendments to the By-Laws 
have been drafted by this date, they should 
he sent to the chairman for discussion at the 
meeting of the Committee on By-Laws, 
October 11. (See below for final date.) 
Before October 15: 
Suggestions for the Convention Program 
Committee, on theme, speakers, conduct of 
convention, ete., should be in the hands of 
the General Director, AAUW Headquarters. 
Before October 20: 
Ballots on legislative items are to be re- 
turned to Legislative Ballot Box, AAUW 
Headquarters, 1634 [I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
Before November 1: 
Suggestions for nominees for elective na- 
tional offices, with full data, should reach 
all members of Committee on Nominations. 
(By-Laws, VII 3b.) 
Before December 22: 
Proposed amendments to By-Laws should 
be received by the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on By-Laws. (By-Laws, Art. X VIII.) 


Invite Your Help 


Before March 15: 

Dues of all members who are to be counted 
for convention representation must be in 
the office of the Controller at Headquarters, 
The count for delegate quotas will be made 
on the basis of members enrolled in the na- 
tional office on this date. (By-Laws, XIII 2, 
and 4b and ec.) 


Before June 8: 
Proposed resolutions must be in the hands 
of the Committee on Resolutions. (By-Laws, 
XITI 7 a.) 

As soon as possible: 
Invitations for the 1955 convention should 
be sent to the chairman of the Committee 
on Place of Next Convention. 


Any Ideas for Convention? 


The Convention Program Committee will 
be meeting in October. They will welcome 
your suggestions. Have you any ideas as 
to theme speakers . program 
... or general conduct of the conven- 
tion? If so, please send them to General 
Director Helen D. Bragdon at the na- 
tional Headquarters, by October 15. The 
committee has not been completely con- 
stituted at this writing. 


Nominations Solicited 


The Committee on Nominations solicits 
the assistance of all AAUW members — 
including corporate members — in secur 
ing a list of able leaders in the AAUW 
membership as suggestions for nomina 
tions to the national offices. 

Women of keen insight and a_ broad 
background of experience who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the aims and ac 
tivities of AAUW through participation 
in the program will ensure a continuance 
of the high quality of leadership merited 
by the Association. 

When the term of national officers of 
AAUW was fixed as four years by the 
1949 convention, it was provided that 
half of the officers elected in 1951 should 

(Continued, page 7) 





WHAT WILL THE AAUW 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM BE IN 1953? 


“— it will be what you make it, says Legislative Program Committee Chairman 


e in 
ters, f Before trying to draft a proposed legislative received at Headquarters by October 20, 
nade | program to be put before the 1953 conven- 1952. Your branch legislative chairman has 
‘na-f tion, your Legislative Program Committee is explanatory notes on all these items. This is 
IT 2, sending to every AAUW member a ballot. your chance to help decide what the AAUW 
We are asking you to mark each item, to Legislative Program is to be. 
ndicate whether or not you think this item Your ballot will count if you mark and mail 
ands } ought to appear on the AAUW Legislative it to the Legislative Ballot Box, AAUW Head- 
AWS, | Program. We are asking you to mail this quarters, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washing- 
ballot back to us with your ideas about the ton 6, D. C., to reach Headquarters not later 
program. Will you do this? Ballots must be than October 20, 1952. 


ould 


ittee YOUR BALLOT 


Check the appropriate square in the ballot below to indicate whether you approve or 

disapprove the item for inclusion in the tentative draft of the AAUW Legislative Program for 
will | 1953-55, to be presented at the 1953 convention. If you prefer a modification of an item, 
‘ome F please note change desired; your comments will be most welcome. Please attach a separate 
iS 48 § sheet to your ballot to give: (1) new items recommended; (2) modification of old items recom- 
Tam | mended; (3) other suggestions. Be specific. Mark added sheet with name of branch and state. 
veh- 


1eral | Clip and mail ballot as directed above 





















na- 
The Favor Opposed Undecided 
con- , i : 

1. Federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax- 
supported elementary and secondary schools which are under 
public supervision and control 

licits — . 
el . Measures to give independent status to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
il cation under an advisory board or commission 
.UW _ ; 
sleil . Measures in the interest of the consumer 
a. Standards of quality 
road b. Protection against injurious products, misrepresentation, and 
thor- unfair trade practices 
ac: — , . 
. ‘ . Measures to restrain inflationary pressures during the de- 
atic ale ; 
. a fense mobilization period 
anc 
rited . Maintenance of the authority to control rents while housing 
remains short, with provision that it be administered in such 
rs of a way as to be fair to both owner and tenant 
the enaieeenmieies | | 
that . Effective participation in and strengthening of the United Na- 
oll tions and its affiliated agencies 
ge") 


- A constructive foreign policy which would endeavor to develop 
conditions favorable to democracy and economic well-being 
throughout the world as prerequisites for national and interna- 
tional peace and security LJ 


(OVER) 
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SHORTENING THE PROGRAM 


Do you think the Legislative Program is 
too long? The Committee expects to 
propose to the next convention that any 
item which inactive for four 
years shall be automatically dropped 
from the program unless the convention 
votes to retain it. An item shall be con- 
sidered inactive: (a) if no bill on the item 
has been considered by a Congressional 
Committee; (b) if little evidence of branch 
interest in the item has come to Head- 
quarters; (c) if no associate can justify 
its retention. 

We believe that it is possible to make 
this proposal because: 


has been 


a. The membership can be informed 
before convention of items to be 
dropped under the proposal. A 
branch can instruct its delegates to 
convention to move the retention 
of an item if it wishes to do so. 

. Such items may always be restored 
by use of initiative. 


BALLOT, continued 


If the proposal to drop inactive items 
from the program is adopted by the con. 
vention, the following items on the present 
program would be dropped: 


CURRENT ISSUES 
Social Studies 
3. a. Standards of quality. 

d. Maintenance of the authority to 
control rents while housing remains 
short with provision that it be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to be 
fair to both owner and tenant. 


CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES * 

Social Studies 

Reduction of high housing costs 
through research, low-cost finane- 
ing, and elimination of monopolistic 
practices; encouragement of low- 
cost housing by private industry. 


ae 


* See the Summer 1951 JouRNAL, p. 229, for 
complete list of items now carried as “Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities.” 


Favor Opposed Undecided 


6. a. Measures to promote the fullest participation of women in all 
social, economic, and political life and to prevent discrimina- 
tion in employment and property rights on the basis of sex or 


marital status 


. Continued opposition to any equal rights amendment to the 
Constitution unless such amendment provides safeguards for 
the health, safety, and general welfare of women 


. Support for government agencies administering activities within 
the scope of the program of the Association, including: 


a. Adequate appropriations 


b. Encouragement of effective administration 


c. Provision for citizen participation 


. During the period of strengthening national defense and oppos- 
ing aggression, support for measures by the Federal Govern- 
ment to afford education, housing, and essential community 
services for military and civilian personnel actively engaged in 
defense and related enterprises 





. That AAUW favor the principle of economy in government as 
recommended by the bipartisan Hoover Commission 


Added by Initiative, Nebraska Division: The strengthening of 


existing federal penalties for the sale of narcotics to minors C] 
Branch State Division 


(This is a secret ballot. Do not sign your name.) 





costs 
ane- 
listic 
low- 
Py. 

), for 
Con- 





WHAT WILL THE AAUW LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM BE IN 1953? 


Measures to provide adequate ap- 

propriations for and to preserve ad- 

ministrative integrity of the social 

security program. 

a. Old-age, survivors, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

b. Financial aid to the states to provide 
public assistance for the needy. 
Measures to provide adequate appro- 
priations for and to preserve adminis- 
trative integrity of existing pro- 
grams, under conditions safeguarding 
state control, for: (a) maternal and 
child health, (b) public health, (c) 
mental hygiene, (d) hospitals, and (e) 

physical rehabilitation. 

Measures to provide adequate appro- 
priations for the control of child labor 
and wage-and-hour protection for sub- 
standard groups. 


GENERAL 
10. Suffrage for the District of Columbia. 


NARCOTICS ITEM ADDED 


The narcotics referendum is now history. 
By an overwhelmingly affirmative branch 
vote — 576 in favor, 7 opposed, 13 un- 
decided — the AAUW has adopted as a 
current issue on its Legislative Program: 
“The strenginening of existing federal 
penalties for the distribution of drugs to 
minors.” 

Here’s how it happened. In June 1951, 
the Nebraska State Board passed a reso- 
lution urging the AAUW “‘to approve the 
strengthening of existing Federal penalties 
for the peddling of drugs to children, and 
that all the states be urged to do like- 
wise.” 

On the basis of this resolution, a pro- 
posal to add the narcotics item to the 
AAUW Legislative Program was sent in 
March 1952 to each state legislative chair- 
iman. Thirty state chairmen in all nine 
regions voted in support of the Nebraska 
request; six opposed. This return consti- 
tuted a majority of all states and a vote 
from at least one division in each region. 
The next step, according to the initiative 
and referendum procedure (see the Sum- 


mer 1951 Journal, page 222), was a poll 
of the branches. On April 29, 1952, ballots 
were sent out. The proposal was endorsed 
by a prompt and heavy affirmative vote. 
During the poll procedure, two federal 
laws were passed dealing with the nar- 
cotics problem. The Durham-Humphrey 
Law, P.L. 215, enacted on October 26, 
1951, amends the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act to tighten the require- 
ments for the labeling and dispensing of 
prescription drugs. The Boggs Law, P.L. 
255, enacted on November 6, 1951, 
amends the Narcotic Drugs Import and 
Export Act and the internal revenue laws 
relating to narcotics and marihuana, pro- 
viding for serious violations of those laws 
— maximum fines of $2,000 for all such 
offenses and prison terms of two to five 
vears for the first offense, five to ten years 
for the second, and ten to twenty years 
for third and subsequent offenses. 
Members interested in this item will 
wish to read a pamphlet to be published 
very shortly by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee entitled, What We Can Do About 
the Drug Menace. It is written by Albert 
Deutsch, in cooperation with the New 
York State Department of Public Health. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


In this first use of the initiative procedure 
approved by the 1951 convention, the 
committee was much encouraged by the 
large response from the branches. 

Some complaint came in that the 
branches were asked to vote on an item 
about which they were uninformed. This 
seems to be a just complaint. Should not 
the burden of proof be on the branch 
which proposes the item? Pro and con 
statements and bibliography should be 
supplied by the branch. The committee 
expects to propose this requirement as an 
amendment to the initiative procedure 
at the convention. Meantime, if you are 
thinking of using initiative procedure, 
think about informing the branches. 


HALLIE FARMER 
Chairman, Committee on Legislative Program 
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Grass Roots and Policy-Making 


Reprinted from the Illinois News Bulletin, March 1952 


The Illinois State Division, in making up the 
state legislative program, follows step by step 
the procedures used in preparing the national 
Legislative Program. Here the legislation chair- 
man of the Oak Park-River Forest, Illinois, 
Branch tells why she thinks these procedures are 
sound, 


HE document we know as “AAUW 

Legislative Program” pertains to com- 
munity problems. It is both symbol and 
focal point of a continuing educational 
project in citizenship responsibility, an 
expression of the results of past member- 
ship study and the starting point for 
further study. It is not a finished docu- 
ment, but one that is always subject to 
revision by the membership in the light 
of further knowledge and experience. 

My concern is not for what policy 
AAUW adopts, but that we do concern 
ourselves and do take an intelligent part 
in policy-making. Individually, I am not 
bound to accept AAUW’s stand; I am 
only bound to go to original sources as 
far as I am able in gaining as much knowl- 
edge as I can before taking part in making 
policy. Above all, I am bound to make all 
possible use as a free and independent 
citizen of the increased knowledge and 
experience that I gain as a participant in 
this phase of the AAUW educational pro- 
gram. In this as in every other phase of 
the continuing educational process, I get 
outof itexactlyasmuchasI putintoit. ... 


Safeguards 


In AAUW we have free elections and 
free voting on policies. We have the addi- 
tional safeguard of provisions for use of 
the initiative and referendum process by 
the membership. The more actively the 
membership responds to the calls to par- 
ticipate at every step in policy formula- 
tion, the less I fear for the integrity of 
our state program when we place in the 
hands of the state board the power to 
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decide which specific bills are worthy of 
official support. 

In fact, I am glad to delegate the win- 
nowing of kernels from the legislative 
chaff. Our state chairmen usually are spe- 
cialists in their respective fields, and they 
and their committees are well able to do 
the necessary research. They possess 
many facilities not available to me as an 
individual. I am glad to delegate to them 
the job of deciding which specific meas- 
ures offer the best hope for attaining the 
goals expressed in our member-originated 
and member-voted program. 


Officials Must Give Reasons 


In return for delegating this responsi- 
bility I expect these officials to let me 
know not only which measures their re- 
searches indicate are worthy of AAUW 
support, but also to give me the reasons. 
I expect them to let me know when it is 
time for citizen action, but I want perti- 
nent facts upon which to base my judg- 
ment and direction to original sources 
where I can increase my knowledge before 
calls for action are received. Never do I 
want to be told what to think! 

The main objective of the legislative 
program, then, is an increasingly intelli- 
gent, effective, and widespread accept- 
ance of citizenship responsibilities by edu- 
cated women. I want us to disagree as 
violently as possible in our opinions on 
issues of the day and to have the courage 
of our convictions. I also want us to under- 
stand the idea of using the legislative 
program in an organization as a vehicle 
to carry along an educational program 
concerning such issues. I want us_ to 
understand the value of using democratic 
procedures in formulating the program 
and to know what procedures and safe- 
guards there are for both the membership 
and officers. 

KATHERINE BAIN 





Convention Committees 


(Continued from page 2) 


serve for two years, in order to establish 

a system of rotation. Accordingly, at the 

Atlantic City convention the following 

were elected for a term of only two years. 

The dates in parentheses indicate the 

initial election year of the present in- 

cumbent. 

First Vice-President (1949) 

Treasurer (1951) 

Recording Secretary (1951) 

Vice-President from North Atlantic Region 
(1949) 

Vice-President from Northeast Central Region 
(1949) 

Vice-President from Southwest Central Re- 
gion (1949) 

Vice-President from 
(1951) 


North Pacific Region 


These are the only offices scheduled to be 
filled in 1953. These officers will be elected 
for a term of four years at the convention 
in Minneapolis. 

All of the officers now serving in the 
above positions are eligible for reelection. 

To be considered, the name and vita of 
each person recommended for office must 
be sent to each member of the committee 
by November 1, 1952. The data should 
include: 


Name, with home and business addresses, and 
telephone numbers 


AAUW membership: branch and state 
Degrees: where and when received 
Specific AAUW activities 

Other significant data 


Article VII, Section 3, of the By-Laws 
provides for the nomination and election 
of officers. 

Data regarding suggested nominees 
should be addressed to the members of 
the Committee on Nominations: 


Dr. Litttan Portenter, Chairman 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Invite Your Help 


Mrs. CrypE T. CALDWELL 
2112 Sheffield Drive 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Mrs. Ben O. KirKPATRICK 
3192 South Florence Place 
Tulsa 15, Oklahoma 

Mrs. LeRoy Stan. 

315 23rd Street North 
Great Falls, Montana 
Mrs. Joun A. TALLMADGE 
1107 Walnut Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Alternates to 


members are: 


the above committee 


Mrs. Herman C. AUTENRIETH 
529 W. Coronado Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Miss Martua JANE BRUNSON 
1209 Cardinal Drive 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Mrs. CiypE KNANDEL 

2800 Woodley Road, N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Mrs. Emmett W. OrME 
3025 Sheridan 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Miss Rutu Roettrincer 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


By-Laws Revisions 


The Committee on By-Laws will hold its 
fall meeting on October 11, and would 
appreciate having proposed amendments 
at that time, if possible. 
The committee is composed of: 
Mrs. A. E. Ruoaps, 
Marshall, Michigan 
Mrs. T. A. Knox, St. Joseph, Missouri 


* Ss. 4 J . s she . N, e “> 

Mrs. Louts ABRAMSON, JR 
Louisiana 

Mrs. E. Ransom Fox, San Mateo, California 

Mrs. ARNE FisHER, South New 
Jersey 

Dr. Mitprep E. Tayior, Staunton, Virginia 


Chairman, Route 4, 


New Orleans, 


Orange, 


The AAUW By-Laws provide that 
“all proposals for amendment shall be 
sent to the Committee on By-Laws at 
least six months before the date of the 
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convention.” This means December 22 
is the final date for any revisions that 
are to be presented to the 1953 conven- 
tion. However, the Committee on By- 
Laws has already received some pro- 
posals, and would be glad to have any 
others that may be in form for discussion 
at the October meeting. 


Resolutions 


All resolutions that are to come before the 
convention must be presented to the Reso- 
lutions Committee in writing at least two 
weeks before the convention. 

The committee members are: 


Dr. Janet MacDona.p, Chairman, Hollins 
College, Hollins College, Virginia 

Miss Luu Brepvow, 419 Fox Street, Aurora, 
Illinois 

Mrs. Arruur S. HeEINEMAN, 1425 Dartmouth 
Drive, Glendale 5, California 

Mrs. James W. Kipeney, 172 Ashland Ave- 
nue, Buffalo 18, New York 

Dr. Marcaret LEE Winery, 2207 
Street, Commerce, Texas 


Mayo 


Place of Next Convention 


The Committee on Place of Next Conven- 
tion would like to begin correspondence 
as soon as possible with any branch or 
state division that wishes to extend an 
invitation to the Association for the 1955 
national meeting. The chairman of the 


FAVOR OPPOSED 


committee will be glad to advise on the 
data needed by the committee in consid- 
ering invitations. 

ry. . . 

The committee is composed of: 


Mrs. Emit E. StorKan, Chairman, 77 Em- 
mett Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Mrs. Gorpon AtTwaTER, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Dr. MaysBette Biake, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


Mrs. Netson F. Davis, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia 


Mrs. Evcene S. LAwWter, Tallahassee, Florida 


Convention Committee 


The chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Derrick Sherman, 147-12 
Roosevelt Avenue, Flushing, New York. 
The members of the committee are the 
chairmen of four sub-committees, as fol- 
lows: 


Registration: Mrs. A. N. Brssesen, Jr., 
20 East Minnehaha Parkway, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Voting: Mrs. Artuur Bowen, Five Mile 
Road, Mt. Washington, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rules: Mrs. Artnuur T. Cowpertuwalte, 
1625 East Third Avenue, Denver, Colorado 


Credentials: DEAN Fitora Rawis, Memphis 
State College, Memphis, Tennessee 
Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, General Direc- 


tor, is an ex officio member of the com- 
mittee. 


Remember — 


to mark and mail 
your legislative 
ballot today! 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Headquarters: 1634 I Street, 


President, Dr. Susan B. Rivey 
8 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


General Director, Dr. HELEN D. BrRaGpOoN 








